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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Great Brirain and her Allies are living, and let us hope, learning, 
in the sternest of schools. A shrewd Italian observer, Signor 
Louis Campolonghi, has thus effectively sum- 
marised their recent policy, or rather lack of 
policy, in the Balkans, where in truth every conceivable blunder, 
and some inconceivable ones, would appear to have been made : 
“The mistakes made by the Quadruple Entente Powers may be 
summed up in this way : They were wrong in treating the Balkan 
problems sometimes from the Italian point of view, sometimes 
from the Russian point of view, sometimes from the English point 
of view, and sometimes from the French point of view, instead 
of acting on only one diplomatic point of view—that of war 
against the Central Empires.” To which caustic criticism, 
published in a French contemporary (Le Petit Parisien, January 
22), Signor Campolonghi adds this wise advice: “The most 
urgent task is to co-ordinate strategic movements and render 
unity in the command effective. But it is still more necessary 
to have not only military but political unity between the 
Powers of the Quadruple Entente.’”’ Doubtless something has 
lately been done, or at least attempted, with a view to this 
“ co-ordination ” which politicians and journalists roll like a sweet 
morsel under the tongue, but the Allies are still very far from 


any practical workable plan, and until we have our machinery 
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in decent order we cannot, in the absence of genius or miracles, 
expect to achieve decisive results. We are all suffering the 
natural disadvantage in war of an Entente, which was never an 
Alliance in peace, fighting against an Alliance which was never 
an Entente. The Hohenzollerns command and the Hapsburgs 
obey. Happily, we have neither Hohenzollerns nor Hapsburgs 
to subjugate or submit. But peoples pay dearly for the improvi- 
dence of their Governments in refusing to foresee war in peace 
and making their arrangements accordingly. It is not for 
Englishmen to reproach any other nation or any other Govern- 
ment with failure of foresight, as ours bore the palm for blindness, 
not for the first time in European history. As Kaunitz observed 
many years ago, in regard to foreign affairs, “‘ British ignorance is 
prodigious.” Those who after the warning of “‘Agadir ”’ suggested 
that the Triple Entente should be forthwith transformed into a 
definite defensive Alliance, with the necessary military and naval 
conventions, without which Alliances are so much waste paper, 
were literally hooted at by all the wiseacres of Westminster, 
because in their jargon “such an insane proposal presupposes 
the unthinkable event of war between Great Britain and Germany 
and is consequently calculated to precipitate the very danger 
against which it professes to prepare.” 


To-pay we bitterly realise that Alliances can no more be impro- 
vised than Armies and Fleets, and that every pound we saved 
per annum is costing as much per day. Five 
millions a year extra British expenditure spread 
over a period on developing our diminutive Army 
and broadening its basis would have been a stronger security 
for peace than, say, Lord Haldane’s homilies on “ Clear Thinking,” 
if only as evidence that we appreciated the situation and were 
ready and determined to play our part in upholding European 
civilisation, which in our time has only been seriously threatened 
from one quarter. We are now spending £5,000,000 a day on 
war—probably a great deal more—much of which is squandered 
because everything has had to be improvised, i.e. bought at the 
top of the market. This would not be worth referring to were 
the community satisfied that our Bourbons of Downing Street 
are even yet thoroughly in earnest and are taking all needful 
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steps for winning the war. The events of the past month 
are eloquent of the contrary. Debates in the House, First, 
Second, and Third Readings, Committee Stages, the squabbling 
over trifles, petty personalities, the eternal manceuvres for posi- 
tion, intrigues for office, Divisions, the general inability to 
look serious facts in the face or to see a yard ahead, the mis- 
taking of words for deeds, the confusion of peroration for prepara- 
tion, are all too deeply ingrained in Front Benchers for eradication. 
Those who have seen Westminster in war-time allege that though 
the world is in the crucible, the Houses of Parliament remain 
much “as usual.” It is equally difficult to get any move on 
in the Upper House helpful to the country. Every proposal for 
the more vigorous prosecution of the war is politely but effectively 
smothered by the Mandarins on the initiative of Lord Lansdowne, 
the head of the Party Caucus. It is even more impossible for 
the House of Commons to contribute anything useful towards the 
crisis because the Double Mandarinate of the Treasury Bench, 
under the auspices of the Siamese Twins, can with the aid of Rules 
of Procedure burke any topic inconvenient to a Government 
which regards all criticism as inconvenient. The British Parlia- 
ment is becoming more of a dummy than the Russian Duma, 
which seems to be gathering strength while the country is in 
danger. 


SAVE in one respect. At any moment isolated cranks like Lords 
Loreburn and Courtney can scandalise the country and outrage 
the Empire by making pacifist speeches, en- 
couraging the enemy and discouraging our own 
people, which are greedily devoured by the German 
Press and circulated broadcast to our detriment as evidence that 
“Great Britain is weary of the war.” The House of Commons 
can equally be exploited for any Potsdam demonstration by the 
Ramsay Macdonalds, the Trevelyans, the Ponsonbys, and other 
advocates of Democratic Control for other people who do not 
even represent their own constituents, from whom they have 
all received notice to quit, and where they probably could not 
poll 20 per cent. of the electorate. No one can pretend that the 
Mother of Parliaments is cutting an heroic figure during the Great 
War, and there is every prospect of her going from bad to worse. 
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Why an elected body should be so completely out of touch with 
public opinion is one of those mysteries which no outsider can 
penetrate. The strength of our national position lies in the fact 
that taken as a whole the country is as sound as a bell. People 
of all classes have responded admirably to the call of patriotism. 
If we only had a Government equal to the crisis, the British 
Empire would astonish the world and the war would be over in 
six months or even sooner. Unfortunately, the same politicians 
who misgoverned us in peace have succeeded in hanging on during 
the war, though for the sake of appearances they have added to 
their numbers certain rival practitioners from the opposite Party, 
belonging to the same great Trade Union as themselves and 
brought up in the same enervating atmosphere. As a consequence 
our “ national unity,’ which has been one of the most inspiring 
features of the war, is threatened, not, as some superficial journals 
suggest, by an imaginary division over Compulsion, but by the 
growing gulf between the professional politician, a numerically 
small but powerful clique, and the hitherto impotent British 
people, including the people of the Dominions. It is as well to 
recognise that throughout this larger world Downing Street has 
become a byword. Nothing would cause greater happiness 
to the greatest number than the knowledge that Mr. Asquith 
and most of his colleagues were seeking positions of greater 
freedom and less responsibility until the close of the war, 
leaving its management to men who presumably know something 
of War. 


Some Coalition sycophant has earned Caucus applause by 
declaring, ‘‘ Directly I can find a better Twenty-Two I shall be 
Th in favour of changing the present Ministry,” 
e Two ; ‘ ‘ 
thereby showing his essential unfitness as a public 

instructor. No rational man, indeed no sane man, wants any 
twenty-two. It is a fatal number for more serious business 
than a cricket match or Association football. Indeed almost 
any Two would be better than any Twenty-Two. Any two of 
the present Twenty-Two, bad as they might be, could hardly 
fail to be a decided improvement on the combination of the 
two Elevens. Take for example, Mr. McKenna and Mr. Har- 
court, both of whom have a singularly bad political record and 
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inspire considerable distrust. If you gave them full power to 
run the war, coupled with a plain intimation that their necks 
would pay the forfeit in the event of a draw or a defeat, you 
would get better results than out of the Conclave, because, 
realising that their skins were involved and that there was no 
Twenty-Two to hide behind, the two in their own selfish 
interests, even supposing them to be destitute of patriotism, 
would efface themselves or merge themselves in a_ serious 
War Council embracing soldiers, sailors, and men of business, 
with real powers. Directly the country saw that the Two 
were, at any rate, trying to do their duty the difficulties of 
the Two would disappear, and we might all await events with 
relative serenity. The present state of things is intolerable, and 
it is all the more intolerable because Ministers have not yet 
begun to realise their shortcomings, or the wide and deep indigna- 
tion they arouse. If we could only put our political house in order 
and establish a War Government, and not a Party Government of 
exclusively Party men—for the war—we might feel comparatively 
cheerful, but as it is we remain under a regime which regards 
the Lobby as the hub of the universe. A favourable Division 
causes more joy than a victory in the field, a By-election looms 
larger than a battleship. 


Outs1DE Downing Street there is much to reassure and encourage. 
We remain convinced that we can win the war, but we want 
The LJ to win without ourselves or our Allies being ruined. 

as Time is the essence of the contract. The German 
Government, whatever may be the case with their willing dupes, 
the German people, must by now realise that a decisive victory 
for the Fatherland is, to put it mildly, less certain than it seemed 
when, after forty years of sleepless preparation, they embarked 
on the Frightful Adventure. But they still hope to play out 
time, and then, when the Allies are war-weary and exhausted, 
by the aid of quondam Potsdam parties in London, Paris, 
Petrograd, and Rome, they expect to secure, at any rate, the 
fruits of a “drawn war” in the shape of the preservation of 
the German Navy, the restoration of several German colonies, 
together with other humiliations inflicted on us which would “ save 
face” for the Hohenzollern dynasty in the eyes of the Prussian 
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people. This is probably the best the powers that be in Berlin 
now anticipate, but they certainly expect as much and they have 
a powerful confederate in the camps of the Allies in the shape of 
the International Jew, who at the psychological moment will 
emerge here and elsewhere ostensibly to save us from 
bankruptcy, but really in the interests of the beloved 
Fatherland. The recent influx of Jews belonging to financial 
families to yet more important posts in the British Govern- 
ment, where they already had more than a fair share of the 
plunder, is a decidedly disquieting sign of the times, all the 
more as it coincides with the notorious intrigues of Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Runciman, of the “ Business as Usual” Brigade, against 
the British Army. In their eyes trade is greater than victory, 
and we may be sure they will be supported in this view by all 
the Samuels and some of the Montagus. We shall have similar 
coteries cropping up on the Continent unless they are very care- 
fully watched. This emphasises the wisdom of the advice of 
Signor Campolonghi quoted on a previous page, as to the need 
of political as well as strategical co-ordination between all the 
Powers of the Entente. 


Tue Allies, as our readers are aware, have long since taken the 
wise step of publicly pledging themselves to make peace, as 


“ Separate well as war, in common, and, be it remembered, 
Peace” the redoubtable Power of Japan has formally 
Canards adhered to the Pact of London, of which the 


operative clause cannot be repeated too often: “The British, 
French, Italian, Japanese, and Russian Governments mutually 
engage not to conclude peace separately during the present war. 
The five Governments agree that when terms of peace come to 
be discussed no one of the Allies will demand conditions of peace 
without the previous agreement of each of the other Allies.” 
This “Scrap of Paper” should suffice not only to kill every 
intrigue, but even rumours of intrigues. Nevertheless the hardy 
canard of a “ separate peace”? between one or other Ally and 


one or other enemy is continually assuming fresh form, for the 
simple reason that Germany employs agents everywhere who are 
prepared to lie for her when they cannot die for her. It is the 
sacred duty of all Englishmen, wherever they may be, whether 
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civilians at the Back or fighting men at the Front, to utilise 
every opportunity that may present itself of consolidating 
the present fighting Alliance, by promoting mutually friendly rela- 
tions between Russians, Frenchmen, Italians, Belgians, Japanese, 
Serbians, Montenegrins, and Britons, and make them think the 
best of one another. Secondly, by preventing any differences of 
opinion that may arise between their Governments on points of 
policy from compromising the goodwill of the peoples. For one 
thing, let all Allies confine all criticism to domestic objects. 
Of their own Governments they have every right to complain, 
as it is indeed their duty, because Governments thrive under 
criticism, without which they perish. But don’t let any of us 
be beguiled into denouncing any Allied Government for any 
fancied blunder, as thereby we play the game of the common 
enemy. At a pinch it might be possible to find fault with some 
act or omission of the French, Russian, Italian, or even Serbian 
Governments, just as they have plenty with which to reproach 
us if they tried, but such recriminations do not make for effective 
co-operation, and so far all have shown praiseworthy forbearance 
to each other. 


THE French were most loyal over the unfortunate entanglement 
of Gallipoli, for which there was never anything to be said, and 

: into which they were rushed by pushful politicians 
Acneng Ailes from London. ” We on the pit mei followed 
them to Greece. an enterprise for which there was something to 
be said. France, again, has considerately left us to stew in the 
Voluntary juice and has been most delicate in her attitude on 
this question, which has immensely strengthened the hands of the 
advocates of Compulsion, whose task would have been rendered 
infinitely harder had there been any pretext for saying “the 
French demand that we adopt their military system.” On the 
other hand we have not speculated as to why the Republican Army 
was unready at the outbreak of war, strategically and in material. 
Russia has not wasted time in challenging our microscopic military 
contribution to Armageddon, nor have we complained of Russian 
neglect: of the vital principle “One man one rifle.” Nor do any 
of us exhaust ourselves in wondering when, if ever, Italy will 
declare war on Germany. Each member of the Entente is only 
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concerned to perform its maximum duty and to quarrel with its 
own Government. If the Allies continue as they have begun 
Germany’s hopes of setting us at loggerheads, which is the 
diplomatic counterpart of the military programme of defeating 
us in detail, will grow fine by degrees and beautifully less. She 
doubtless still anticipates detaching Italy through the instru- 
mentality of the Giolitti faction, or at any rate to restrict her to 
the purely Italian objective, of which Trieste is the centre, in the 
hopes of exasperating the Allies to the point of withholding the 
prize. It was a great stroke of luck securing any support from 
Italy in a war against the Central Powers. She came in at a 
peculiarly bad moment for the Allies, in the teeth of powerful pro- 
German forces such as the Vatican, Roman Society, la Haute 
Finance, and various departments of Italian national life peacefully 
penetrated by the Boche. While resolutely abstaining from 
pressing the offensive question “ Why does not Italy do more,” let 
us continually congratulate ourselves on having one member of the 
Triple Alliance fighting with us against another member of the 
Triple Alliance. We had no right whatsoever to expect any such 
stroke of luck and should not look a gift horse in the mouth. Our 
French friends clearly recognise this and avoid girding at Italy. 
Even the most sanguine Boche has probably relinquished hope of 
separating France from Great Britain, who have become very 
precious to one another during a year and a half’s intimate sacrifice 
and suffering. 


Ir would, however, be foolish to ignore the ceaseless attempts 
to set Russia and Western Europe by the ears, especially Russia 
, and England, of which there has been a fresh mani- 
“is from festation as we learn from the frank and manly 
etrograd 3 ; 
speech of our Ambassador in Petrograd, Sir 

George Buchanan, who wisely realises that the days of 
hole-and-corner stage diplomacy are over, and that a Diplomat 
is useful to the country he represents in proportion as he is 
able to clear away misunderstandings in the public mind of the 
country to which he is accredited. He has done this same useful 
work more than once, being keenly conscious of the danger of any 
development of Russophobia here, or Anglophobia in Russia, 
which are among Germany’s few remaining diplomatic assets. Our 
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Russophobes are for the time being happily in abeyance, but as 
they embrace every International Jew, who, wherever he may live, 
isa German at heart always awaiting the call of the King of Prussia, 
we shall hear from them when we least want to. The defeat of 
Germany by Russia would be regarded by the IJ. as a much 
greater disaster for International Jewry, which is all he cares about, 
than the defeat of Great Britam by Germany. Our nomads will 
act accordingly. After reviewing the events of the past year in 
addressing the new English Club at Petrograd (January 18), the 
British Ambassador said it would be unnecessary for him to refer 
again to the part played by Great Britain in the war were it not 
that “German agents and sympathisers are still trying to sow 
distrust of us in the minds of the Russian people. An attempt was 
made by a certain lady, whose name is familiar to you all, to 
persuade Russia that we had already made overtures of peace to 
Germany. Fortunately it proved a complete fiasco. Another 
report widely circulated has, on the other hand, obtained credence 
in certain quarters. It was to the effect that I had threatened the 
Russian Government with a secret Anglo-Japanese Treaty, accord- 
ing to the terms of which Japan was to make things very unpleasant 
for Russia in Manchuria and Siberia should she attempt to conclude 
a separate peace with Germany.” Upon this Sir George observed, 
“T need hardly affirm that no such treaty exists, and that the 
whole story is a malicious falsehood. How could we for a single 
moment doubt Russia’s determination to fight this war to a 
victorious finish ? We have seen the sacrifices she has made; we 
have seen her pour out her blood like water in the common cause, 
and we have acclaimed with admiration the heroism displayed by 
her armies during the long and masterly retirement from the 
Dunajatz. We know, moreover, that when the Emperor has 
pledged his word, that word will not be broken. No, it was not in 
London that such doubts were ever entertained, and during the 
dark days of the summer, when pessimists in Petrograd were 
talking of evacuating the capital, I expressed my conviction in the 
Press that the Russian army would remain intact, and that Russia 
was unconquerable. By a superb effort Russia is making good 
her shortage of munitions, and the brilliant successes which 
she has lately achieved are but the prelude of greater things to 
come.” 
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THE “certain lady ” referred to by Sir George Buchanan as spread- 
ing malicious fables is, according to the Manchester Guardian 
London correspondent (January 21), Princess Marie 
Vassiltchikoff, a member of a well-known Russian 
family represented in the present Ministry. The 
Princess is an ex-Lady-in-Waiting and a relation of M. Rodzianko, 
the President of the Duma and a Chamberlain at the Court. She 
has mainly lived abroad for the last ten years and is said to be the 
morganatic wife of Prince Lichtenstein, a former Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in Russia, which explains her action as a German 
agent. “A little while ago M. Rodzianko received from her a 
letter offering her services in opening negotiations for peace between 
Russia and the Central Empires. M. Rodzianko immediately 
handed over the letter to M. Sazonoff, who in his turn communi- 
cated its contents to M. Khvostoff, the Minister of the Interior. 
The latter himself disclosed the plot in the Budget Committee 
of the Duma. Princess Vassiltchikoff bemg apparently impatient 
at the delay came herself to Petrograd, and took up her abode in 
one of the first hotels of the city. The police at once got instruc- 
tions to watch her movements, and in due course she was arrested 
and sent to one of her estates in the south of Russia, where she is 
still staying under arrest. This is the whole story, but in the 
absence of detailed information public imagination had reared up 
a whole superstructure, and all Petrograd had for some time been 
full of rumours about a conspiracy at the Court to impose upon 
Russia a separate peace. The frank explanations of M. Khvostoff, 
made an end of the rumours, and Sir George Buchanan’s speech 
has, it may be hoped, effectually buried them.” It is as well 
to advertise this episode, because although English ladies are 
less sensational than the more adventurous of their Continental 
sisters, there are some flighty ones in prominent positions in this 
country, and one day there are sure to be rumours, probably 
quite unfounded, that one or other of them, in conjunction with 
one or other International Jew who still infest Whitehall, are 
emulating the feats of Princess Marie Vassiltchikoff. We are 
especially grateful for Sir George Buchanan’s warning against 
German machinations in Russia. Amazing twaddle is occasion- 
ally talked in London by our more feather-headed politicians, who 
affect to believe that if at any time British loans to Russia were 
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checked there would be danger of this “separate peace,” which 
bogey is trotted out as a serious argument against expanding 
the British Army. Our Ambassador took the opportunity of 
pointing out that Russia, despite “all the lies spread by German 
agents, does not doubt our determination to support her with 
all the resources of the Empire. The Fleet, as she knows, has 
rendered the Allies services which it is impossible to exaggerate, 
and the Command of the Sea which the British Navy has secured 
will prove, if I am not making a mistake, a deciding factor in the 
war.” In the European wars of the eighteenth century we sup- 
ported our Continental Allies with our Fleet “and subsidised a 
small number of troops. Now we have raised in addition an army 
which will soon number 4,000,000. We have had to transport to 
various theatres of war one and a half millions of men; we have 
assisted our Allies with transports and munitions, and have sent 
submarines to co-operate with the gallant Russian Navy in the 
Baltic. We are financing the war expenditure of our Allies to the 
enormous amount of £422,000,000. Finally, we are sacrificing the 
principles of Voluntary Service, endeared to us by secular traditions, 
under which the fabric of the Empire was built up.” 


In a letter to his brother Joseph after Austerlitz, Napoleon said, 
“Ce n’est pas la paix, ce sont les conditions de paix qui sont 
, tout.” That was a precept we must take to heart 
plains as there could be no enduring peace till the military 
uture 

power of Germany was crushed and she was 

rendered impotent for future evil. After referring to the great 
political, financial, industrial, and social problems after the war, 
Sir George Buchanan turned to the future commercial relations of 
Great Britain and Russia, and appealed to his British hearers who 
knew Russia intimately to impress on their friends at home the 
urgent necessity of instantly preparing to capture the place German 
trade had hitherto held in Russia. We trust this wise advice will 
not be wasted. We also hope that in the future the British trader 
will receive more intelligent assistance than in the past from 
British Embassies and Consulates, which latter have in some 
places actually been allowed to remain in the hands of our deadly 
German enemies. “The Russian Empire offers a vast field for 
every class of British goods, but if we are to oust the Germans 
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our merchants and manufacturers must radically change their 
methods. They must study local requirements and tastes and 
must give up the old-fashioned idea that what Englishmen like 
ought to be good enough for the foreigner. They must send out 
more British agents and commercial travellers, and if single firms 
cannot bear the expense, firms belonging to Allied trades ought to 
co-operate and have one common representative. But they must 
also be prepared to accord greater credit facilities.” So they must 
and our Government must stand behind them on a national policy 
as sketched by Mr. Colvin, otherwise as isolated individuals 
they would have no chance against combinations ‘of hostile 
Governments and hostile traders. In the new era also the repre- 
sentatives of British trade must be assured of the cordial and 
intelligent co-operation of our representatives abroad, who must 
not regard them as so many nuisances for whom half a brick 
is good enough. British men of business are no doubt very con- 
servative in their methods—everybody says so—but they make the 
same complaint of British diplomats, many ofwhomcouldhardly treat 
them worse were they public enemies. We trust this antagonism, 
like many other antagonisms, will be buried with the past. 
Sir George Buchanan concluded his valuable speech by insisting 
that it was not merely for the sake of trade that he laid so much 
stress on our capturing the Russian market from the Germans, “ but 
because I wish to consolidate and perpetuate the Anglo-Russian 
Alliance. I have always held that it is not by diplomatic acts 
but by mutual feelings of sympathy, friendship, and confidence, and 
by community of interests, that true and lasting Alliances are made.” 


Durine the last five or six years Russia and Great Britain had 
gradually drawn nearer to one another. ‘“Germany’s wanton 
declaration of war on Russia and her violation of 
Belgian neutrality have accelerated the process, and 
it is with blood and iron that the Alliance has been 
cemented. We are both engaged ina life and death struggle, both 
fighting for our very existence, as free, independent nations, and the 
great principles of right and justice, and dangers faced together and 
the sacrifices both have made have laid the foundations of an endur- 
ing Alliance. But the crowning edifice is still to be constructed, and 
if it is to weather all the storms of the future it must be built of 
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solid stone and on common interests. In this material age close 
commercial relations are one of the governing factors of inter- 
national policy, and it is in the interests of both Russia and Great 
Britain to erect a barrier against the peaceful penetration of 
Germany and against the encroachments of her trade.” And so 
say all of us. The International Jew would do well to put this in 
his pipe and smoke it. The British Ambassador spoke the sen- 
timents of every intelligent Briton, but we shall only realise the 
noble vision he displayed before us if we appreciate the lions in 
the path and the ceaseless efforts that will be made to prevent its 
attainment. We do most earnestly appeal to all our readers 
everywhere to devote themselves to promoting a permanent 
Anglo-Russian Alliance, because these two great Powers, in con- 
junction with France and the other nations who would be attracted 
to them after victory, alone offer the world a solid guarantee 
against the recurrence of Armageddon. We have still a very long 
and painful row to hoe before we can stimulate Anglo-Russian 
trade, though certain important steps would be taken forthwith by 
prompt and resolute Governments. In any event the mass of the 
populations of the two Empires cannot too soon adapt themselves 
to the idea of a perpetual friendship. In the first place we must 
clear out all agents, whatever their aliases, of the common enemy. 
Before British trade is free to circulate in new channels it must be 
got out of German hands, which after a year and a half of war can 
scarcely be said to be the case, though we trust that a beginning 
may be made under the excellent Bill introduced by Sir George 
Cave, the Solicitor-General, which we trust the Samuels and the 
Montagus will not be allowed to attenuate in administration. An 
Alliance with Russia and France in peace as in war would be of 
incalculable value to the British Empire because it involves our 
eternal emancipation from the German Jew. We are not ashamed 
to confess that we have been haunted by the dread lest after 
we have defeated the Germans in Germany we might succumb 
to the Germans in England and resume their hateful yoke. But 
of late there has been a salutary slump in the stock of these most 
dangerous and least desirable aliens, in which the great campaign 
of education of the Morning Post has perhaps been the most 
potent factor, though we hope to have contributed a brick or two 
towards our contemporary’s great constructive work. 
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Tue “ Allied War Council” has recently assembled, deliberated, 
and, let us hope, decided, in London. It had not been in 
time to save Serbia. It was not in time to save 
Montenegro, which is the latest victim of Kultur, 
whether or not it has “surrendered” to the 
Central Powers, about which there appears to be some doubt. 
France was represented by M. Briand, her Prime Minister ; 
Admiral Lacaze, Minister of Marine; M. Marcel Sembat, 
Minister of Public Works; and General Graziani, Chief of 
the General Staff, and other naval and military officers. The 
more often Frenchmen and Englishmen meet and concert the 
better; the same observation applies to our other Allies, 
who have all paid dearly for their go-as-you-please methods 
during the first year of the war. At the close of the 
Conclave we had the stereotyped announcement that its 
object was “the continuation of the discussions we had 
inaugurated in Paris for the purpose of assuring perfect co- 
ordination in the prosecution of the war. Many questions of 
general interest—naval, military, economic, and diplomatic— 
were approached, in addition to many of more technical and 
detailed character. These Conferences took place not only 
between the Allied Cabinet Ministers themselves, but aiso with 
representatives of the Government Departments especially 
interested. What decisions, if any, were reached must obviously 
be regarded as secret, but it may be stated that the Conference 
has given the fullest evidence of perfect unity of purpose, deter- 
mination, and confidence in the conduct of the war and in its 
eventual result,” etc. etc. We naturally have no means of 
knowing, nor have we any desire to know, what transpired 
behind the scenes. We may, however, safely presume that the 
French representatives are one and all the soul of discretion. 
They will be as reticent as the communiqué. They will keep 
any plans that may have been mooted locked up in their own 
breasts; they will not whisper them at lunch or shout them 
down the telephones or retail them at tea-parties. Their very 
wives will remain ignorant as to what passed in London. Every 
loyal Frenchman keeps a careful guard upon his tongue in these 
critical days. His British colleagues on the Allied War Council 
cannot do better than follow this excellent example. 
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THERE has been far too much gossip throughout the war, an 
unbroken stream of leakages from high places, not through malice 
or treachery but from sheer stupidity and careless- 
ness indistinguishable from callousness. We 
have had fantastic explanations as to how some 
profound secret has become “common knowledge.” Cock-and- 
bull stories have been invented to account for the unaccountable. 
“ Everything we discuss becomes instantly known to the enemy ” 
has been a not uncommon complaint among soldiers, sailors, and 
officials. But with all their faults our Public Departments are 
not indiscreet. Subordinate officials never “talk.” It is not 
through them that any serious leakages occur. We believe, and 
many in a position to know also believe, that Downing Street 
is the fons et origo mali. Ministers and their families, through 
lack of imagination, have not known how to adapt themselves to 
war conditions, and from thoughtlessness retail confidential 
information to their friends which subsequently spreads like 
wildfire through the Metropolis, and as Germany has many eyes 
and ears in London there is always a risk of its ultimately 
reaching Berlin. Several of His Majesty’s Ministers are terribly 
indiscreet. ‘They are neither careful as to what they say nor 
as to the company they keep. The hyphenated millionaire still 
lurks about in the background when he is not in the foreground, 
and has succeeded in establishing intimate social relations 
with leading statesmen who are too ingenuous to appreciate 
the rdle of a personage who, if mischievous in peace, becomes 
a positive peril in war. As his name betokens, the I.J. is 
international, z.e. he is not national in the ordinary sense of the 
term. At any rate he is not British, and his material interests 
are frequently anti-British, Germany has known how to 
convert her Internationals into real nationals and workers 
for the Fatherland, but we have not acquired that art and do not 
even demand denationalisation when we naturalise, which means 
that though a German can easily become an Englishman in 
England, he reverts to being a German when he returns to 
Germany, and in a conflict between British and German nation- 
alities it is not difficult to guess the sympathies of the dual 
nationalist. 
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ALMosT to a man our hyphenated citizens of Germanic origin 
openly worked for the King of Prussia under the auspices of the 
German Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, and the 
astute Councillor Kuhlmann, and when the storm 
burst in the summer of 1914, through Germany’s 
hour sounding, they moved heaven and earth, chiefly earth, 
to constrain the British Government to remain neutral, 
while their “spiritual home” went on the warpath, marching 
upon Brussels and Paris to the dismemberment of France and the 
hegemony of Europe. In the face of their action at this fateful 
moment it is impossible for Englishmen or Frenchmen ever again 
to trust the Hyphenated. They are in our country but not 
of it. Had their treacherous advice been followed, and by Black 
Saturday they had won hands down and Great Britain was sitting 
on the fence while France and Russia were cursing Perfide Albion, 
civilisation would have witnessed the most frightful spectacle in 
history—the burning of Paris by the great incendiary of Potsdam, 
and the enslavement of Europe from Petrograd to Calais. The 
doom of the British Empire as well as of Great Britain would 
simply have been a question of date. Nevertheless all through 
the war the Hyphenated are believed to have enjoyed the run of 
Whitehall, where they are regarded as “more British than 
the British.” The most sacred confidences which any ordinary 
Englishman would be prosecuted for mentioning are poured 
into their ears. Cabinet cynics only laugh when remonstrated 
with and accuse the critic of suffering from “Spyitis.” The 
Hyphenated also laughs when it is suggested that he is “a 
German spy.” It is a capital joke, all the more as he is enabled, 
thanks to our confiding politicians, to know everything which 
the Press Bureau exists to conceal from Englishmen, and as the 
Elect is in touch with other Elect elsewhere, in New York, 
Amsterdam, and Berne, who in their turn correspond with the 
Chosen Race of Vienna and Berlin, it is not surprising that our 
State secrets become known throughout Europe—it would be 
miraculous were it otherwise. Is it not time this scandal 
stopped ? 
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Tue War Office has plunged into the battle of the statisticians 
with figures which make many of our pundits look supremely 
foolish, while facile optimists are stunned. Mr. 
Tennant informed the House of Commons (January 
19) that the total German casualties calculated 
upon the reports available on or about December 21, 1915, 
were 2,535,768, made up as follows: 


War Office 
Bombshell 


Killed 588,986 
Died 24,080 
Wounded 1,566,549 
Missing and prisoners 356,153 

Total 2,535,768 


We have, naturally, no means of checking these alarming figures, 
which, if accurate, indicate that even those of us who cannot 
be accused of looking through rose-coloured glasses prematurely 
assumed that Germany had passed her maximum of men and 
was shifting from the offensive to the defensive. It is alleged 
that the French official estimate of German losses is considerably 
above these figures, founded as it is on the assumption that the 
enemy must have suffered at least as heavily as the Allies through- 
out the Western Front, while the addition of reasonably probable 
German losses on the Eastern Front would make the German 
dead alone by the end of 1915 approximately a million, and the 
other figures would be increased in proportion. The French are 
competent arithmeticians and take immense pains in collecting 
information, but now we have the War Office endorsing the 
German casualty lists, showing that their losses on all Fronts are 
not substantially greater as regards killed than those of the 
Western Allies in one theatre of war. This is disquieting, but we 
should be grateful to Whitehall for promulgating unpalatable 
figures which it believes to be accurate and which “ give furiously 
to think.” They put a vastly different complexion on the war. 
Not only have our Bellocs and Maudes been systematically astray 
from the first in piling up “ huge German losses,” but even 
moderate pessimists have apparently and unwittingly been 
unreasoning optimists. 
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SEVERAL conclusions may be drawn from this bombshell. For 
one thing, the war is likely to last considerably longer than most 
of us anticipated, as Germany still has large 
reserves of manhood to draw upon, as at least 
60 per cent. of her “ wounded,” and possibly more, 
return to the fighting line. Even Lord Kitchener’s “ Three 
Years’ War” may prove to be rather under than over the 
mark. If Germany only loses 500,000 killed per annum while 
her new recruits annually approximate this number we may 
be in for a Seven Years’ War, of which an ever-increasing 
share will devolve upon us because our Allies opened with such 
prodigious efforts. Let us hope, without exactly expecting, that 
His Majesty’s Ministers will draw the correct inferences from their 
own estimates. Waste is obviously more wicked than ever, yet 
waste meets us everywhere. There is some preachment of 
economy, but little practice. The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed. The country is still awaiting a lead from the Govern- 
ment which does not come. Indeed our Mandarins seem to enjoy 
their own extravagance and derive pleasure at getting five shillings’ 
worth for their sovereign. They were penny wise on National 
Defence before the war, when to be against expenditure on 
armaments was the hall-mark of the superior person. Now they 
are pound foolish. They would not think in hundreds when 
hundreds would have been worth thousands, and now they think 
in millions. Doubtless a Budget of £2,000,000,000 will be pro- 
nounced a monument of modern statesmanship, establishing the 
incalculable superiority of Mr. McKenna over Pitt. The squan- 
dering of the sinews of war is bad enough, but the Rake pursues 
his unhindered progress in other departments and in many 
forms of public expenditure, central and local, though here 
and there, amid a prodigious flourish of trumpets, economies 
in quill-pens and string are recorded, rarely in red tape and 
sealing-wax. We believe also that subalterns receiving a miser- 
able pittance of a few shillings a day are officially exhorted 
to “invest their savings”’ in War Loan, and there is said to 
be some economy in pepper in certain rations. Needless to 
say, the worst and most wicked form of wastefulness is in men, 
who have been recklessly scattered all over the globe. The 
War Office is supposed to resent reason, but it contains such 
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remarkable men as Lord Kitchener, and now Sir William Robert- 
son, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who is understood to 
enjoy considerable powers—on paper—though he can be over- 
ruled any day on a purely military problem, in the first instance 
by Mr. Asquith as one of the Five, and should he be so fortunate 
as to convince the Five, by Mr. Samuel and Mr. Montagu of the 


Twenty-Two. 


SureLy our Mandarins must by this time realise the perilous 
futility of all these childish, expensive, and disastrous Side Shows, 
which were the main cause of the military dis- 
appointment of last year, and if persisted in might 
have lost the war. The country looks to the 
reconstituted General Staff to limit this particular form of lunacy, 
which, as Napoleon pointed out more than a hundred years ago, 
has always been the besetting sin of the civilian strategists of 
Great Britain. It is presumably the temptation of the Command 
of the Sea which gives us control of the ocean highways which 
permits us to dispatch expeditions into the blue. Would not 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runciman be better employed in opposing 
the reckless dissipation of our forces than in obstructing the 
expansion of the Army and demanding its arbitrary reduction 
in the momentary interests of “ exports and imports.” We shall 
have all the trade we want if we win the war. We shall have no 
trade if we lose it. There never was such an array of Side Shows 
in the history of this world as the unmilitary Government of 
this unmilitary community has launched during the last year and 
a half into places where they could have no conceivable chance 
of achieving decisive or effective results, save that, unfortunately, 
they all depleted the only British Army at grips with the only 
enemy that matters, 7.e. the Germans, of vital men and munitions 
when most sorely needed. That Neuve Chapelle was a brilliant 
failure instead of a brilliant success is largely attributable to 
the strain of the Dardanelles campaign. The extra Divisions 
might have made all the difference, and in any case should have 
been there because it was bad strategy to divert any force from 
the decisive point to an indecisive point. But the “ Peninsula ” 
is by no means the only indecisive point where British Armies 
have been side-tracked. There have been at least seven or 
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eight, and probably more, campaigns at one time or another 
under different departments and representing in the aggregate 
a prodigious military effort. With the exception of the South 
African campaign against German South-West Africa, for which 
there were strong political reasons and which was finished in a 
masterly manner within a reasonable time, we doubt whether 
any case could be made for any of the other Side Shows, which 
were so many political vagaries. 


Since the evacuation of Gallipoli there has been a decided improve- 
ment, and it may be hoped that henceforward saner strategy 
will prevail. We fancy the public would be 
staggered to hear the size of the forces still dotted 
about in spots where they have no earthly chance 
of seeing a German. At the time of writing there is considerable 
anxiety concerning two British forces in Mesopotamia, where the 
usual “ little packets’ have been dumped that had better have 
remained at home. Both have drifted into an awkward position. 
We always impose impossible tasks upon our fighting men and 
expect them to pull through. That they usually do is no excuse 
for those who put them there. The Prime Minister recently 
had occasion to remind the ex-Home Secretary, Sir John Simon, 
and the House of Commons, “‘ We are at war.” Soweare. Itis 
equally necessary to remind the Prime Minister and other Side- 
Show strategists that it is primarily and essentially a war with 
Germany, which can only be won by beating Germans, 7.e. by 
fighting Germans in Europe. We might multiply British Expe- 
ditionary Forces ad libitum and win every Side Show. Never- 
theless we should lose the war unless we beat Germany in Europe. 
That is the ABC and the X Y Z of the situation, which, unfor- 
tunately, Downing Street has not hitherto appreciated. Per 
contra, if Germany or her satellites won all the Side Shows but 
lost the main show nothing could save her from defeat, because 
the Allies would dictate peace in Berlin. It is, however, worse 
than this, because Germany and Great Britain are not on a par. 
There is this significant difference between us, namely, that only 
a derisory number of Germans participate in the Side Shows as 
against an immense number of British troops. We should esti- 
mate that, excluding India, Great Britain from first to last 
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has circulated armies aggregating 750,000 to places other than 
the Western Front. What frightful extravagance! What appal- 
ling waste! What exiguous results from these “ gambles.” We 
might have won the war over and over again had our scattered 
forces been in the right place instead of the wrong places. 


How came an earnest economist like Mr. McKenna, who is 
represented as anxious concerning the cost of the war, to play 
the prodigal? How came Mr. Runciman to 
acquiesce in this fearful consumption of shipping, 
which is largely responsible for the present shortage 
of ships and crisis in freights ? The Side Shows have imposed a 
tremendous strain on British shipping and have seriously con- 
tributed to dislocate our carrying trade, with the consequences 
staring everybody in the face. Mr. McKenna is understood to 
have been the Prime Minister’s first lieutenant throughout the 
war, and, so to speak, his political twin. Moreover, he is one 
of the sacred Five. Mr. Runciman is one of the supreme Twenty- 
Two, always in a position to overrule the follies of the Five. 
At least £250,000,000, and probably a great deal more, could 
have been saved on Side Shows which the Allied cause would 
have been much better without. It is never too late to mend, 
but thoughtless Ministers take an unconscionable time in learning 
elementary lessons, and time is very precious at £5,000,000 a day. 
Concentrate on Germany by land and sea and you can make a 
certainty of winning the war. Dissipate on Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Persia, or any other minor conspirators that Germany 
may succeed in enlisting, and you will certainly lose the war. 
Note how providently Germany, having bought her experience, 
is husbanding her resources. German newspapers may advertise, 
and our silly newsagencies repeat, that one large German army 
is marching into Mesopotamia, that another large German army 
is advancing upon the Suez Canal, that a third German army is 
in occupation of Constantinople, that a fourth German army is 
about to hurl itself upon Salonica. But so far no credible person 
has yet seen any of these German armies in the flesh. They 
resemble the Grand Senussi, who for a quarter of a century have 
been about to overwhelm Egypt. We do not set up as prophets, 
and some of these much-boomed German armies may conceivably 
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materialise in these different places, but it looks as though Turks 
or Bulgarians were deemed good enough for German Side Shows. 
We cannot afford to squander British Armies upon fighting 
Turks and Bulgars, with neither of whom we have any serious 
quarrel and neither of whom seem particularly keen on fighting 
us unless we insist on invading their country. The entire situa- 
tion in the Near East requires careful reconsideration by the Allies 
in Council. Meanwhile we reiterate what we have said many 


times before, but, unfortunately, we could not get a hearing: 
NO MORE SIDE SHOWS. 


WE have had further evidence of the quality of our Fighting 
men on land and on sea whenever our Talking men give them a 
dog’s chance, which is none too often. Two months 
Men on the 
Spot ago we appeared to be on the eve of three grave 
disasters: (1) in Gallipoli, where 100,000 British 
troops and a few thousand French were stranded in an 
impossible position into which they had been originally pitch- 
forked as “a gamble”; (2) in the Balkans, whither another 
combination of “ Wait and See” and ‘“‘ Too Late ” had entangled 
another large Allied force in an equally precarious position ; 
(3) Mesopotamia, where one of those fatal “ prestige ’’ operations 
dear to amateur strategists was afoot. We still remain pro- 
foundly anxious about the latter as General Townshend’s little 
army is alleged to be surrounded at Kut-el-Amara, while 
the relieving force under General Aylmer is held up after 
heavy fighting and heavy losses. But in Greece and Gallipoli 
the position is infinitely better, thanks to the good management 
and good luck of the men on the spot. The retreat of the 
Allies from the North upon Salonica proved, as was generally 
feared, to be a perilous operation, and if the Bulgarians had 
really meant business nothing could have prevented the Franco- 
British Army from being overwhelmed. General Sarrail and 
General Mahon are to be warmly congratulated on escaping this 
fate, and must have handled their troops with remarkable ability, 
about which some day or another this or the next generation will 
doubtless be allowed to learn something. The chief military 
factor in this extrication, of which highly coloured and utterly un- 
reliable accounts have appeared in the press, was unquestionably 
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French artillery, which, as everywhere else, inspired profound 
respect in the enemy. In the interval the position at Salonica 
has become consolidated, and so far the Germans, the Bulgars, 
and the Turks appear to have had considerable difficulty in 
making up their minds as to who shall have the privilege of 
“belling the cat.” This is one of the much-advertised German 
offensives which has yet to develop. The “invasion of 
Egypt,” which divides the honours in the German Press, also 
hangs fire. Some things are too good to be true. We shall be 
surprised if many Germans are ever found on the Canal, but in 
case of accidents we publish a map of this possible theatre of 
operations, which Near Eastern maniacs regard as the hub of 
the universe. 


THE withdrawal of the Franco-British Army from Gallipoli, of 
which the first stage occurred in December, when the whole of 
our forces left Anzac and Suvla Bay without 
casualties to speak of, was completed last month 
by the equally successful evacuation of the large 
force at Cape Helles. In announcing this great news, which 
had been anxiously awaited, in the House of Commons on January 
10, the Prime Minister said: ‘“‘ The House and country will have 
learnt with extreme gratification of the successful retirement of 
the forces at Cape Helles without the loss of a single life. Eleven 
guns only were left behind—not a very large number—of which 
ten were worn-out fifteen-pounders, and before being abandoned 
all were rendered unfit for further service. Such of the stores 
and reserve ammunition which could not be removed were set 
on fire at the last moment, and the whole retirement was con- 
ducted with an absolute minimum of loss.’’ Mr. Asquith added : 
“ This operation, taken in conjunction with the earlier retirement 
from Suvla and Anzac, is, I believe, without parallel in military 
or naval history. That it should have been carried through with 
no appreciable loss, in view of the vast amount of personnel and 
material involved, is an achievement of which all concerned, 
—commanding officers, officers, and men in both Services—may 
well be proud. It deserves, and I am sure will receive, the profound 
gratitude of the King and the country, and will take an imperish- 
able place in our national history. His Majesty will be advised 
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that General Sir Charles Monro, Admirals de Robeck and Wemyss, 
Lieut.-Generals Birdwood and Davies, and other generals who 
worked under them, shall receive special recognition.” King 
and country are ever grateful to those who serve them well, 
though British Governments have none too high a reputation 
in this respect as regards men at a distance. The manner in 
which the New Year’s Honours were practically mopped up by the 
politicians, though we are in the middle of a great war, when we 
are all only thinking of the Services, jarred on the community. 
We had hoped that the King might assert himself at such times as 
these, and at any rate secure that the Navy which His Majesty 
knows and loves and the Army to which he is equally devoted 
should receive their full share of official recognition. There were 
two vacant Garters, for which Admiral Jellicoe and Sir John 
French were clearly designated by the public. Needless to say, 
both were appropriated by Ministers. The Army and Navy 
might just as well not have existed, or the country might just as 
well have been at peace. 


In the case of these wonderful evacuations from the Peninsula— 
where 20,000 graves remain—the Government have special 
reasons of their own for gratitude towards its 
organisers, because besides saving 100,000 men, 
they likewise saved His Majesty’s Ministers. We 
shall probably never be allowed to know the full inside story of 
this closing chapter unless Lord Ribblesdale retails it as “‘ common 
knowledge” in the House of Lords, but there can be no indis- 
cretion in stating that one of the main obstacles, if not the chief 
obstacle, to evacuation was that leading Ministers were convinced 
that the Government could not survive the appalling losses by 
which they had been threatened by Sir Ian Hamilton, whose 
good faith in this matter we do not for a moment question. If 
the National Review has consistently flouted this “ expert” 
opinion, with which it was sought to silence all advocates of 
evacuation and worked for it like a beaver for many months, it 
is because we regard Sir Ian Hamilton as a very gallant soldier 
whose valour is out of all proportion to his judgment. We have 
rarely known him to be right on any question of policy, though 
for the past decade he has carried tremendous weight with the 
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politicians, few of whom know the difference between a battalion 
and a brigade. In his recent Dispatch describing the Dardanelles 
campaign, on which every penny-a-liner is ecstatic, Sir Ian 
Hamilton states: “On the 11th October your Lordship (Lord 
Kitchener) cabled asking me for an estimate of the losses which 
would be involved in an evacuation of the peninsula. On the 
12th October I replied in terms showing that such a step was to 
me unthinkable.’ Sir Ian is said to have put the losses at thirty 
or forty thousand. This gives us the measure of the achievement 
of the authors of this historic operation. No words can express 
our debt to Sir Charles Monro for his moral courage in giving most 
unwelcome advice to his superiors, for sticking to it under 
pressure, for carrying out his own policy in such masterly fashion. 
It was a joint undertaking in which all concerned, afloat and 
ashore—think of the work of the beach officers—covered them- 
selves with distinction. The “ disgruntled,” who had committed 
themselves to the Hamilton view, and with whom evacuation 
had become “ impossible,” have pleasantly suggested that the 
Turks were “ bought.” This can only be described as a falsehood 
for which there is not the shade of a shadow of foundation. 
The Turks were not bought but they were most brilliantly bluffed, 
and had no idea that we were really going until we had actually 
gone. Civilians should never forget that there is an abundance 
of brains in the British Navy and the British Army—far more 
than in some other departments of national life, where men speak 
greatly above their ability. 


Tue Morning Post points out in a thoughtful article (January 
21, 1916) that “ People are profoundly discontented with the 
Government ; and they are depressed because 
they can perceive no alternative. But if they 
inquired into the reason why the present Govern- 
ment. failed to satisfy the requirements of the situation we 
believe that a solution of the difficulty would emerge. The 
reasons are sufficiently notorious. The Government are at- 
tempting to conduct a Great War by means of a Cabinet of 
Twenty-Two Members. So extravagantly numerous a Committee 
would fail efficiently to manage the simplest business; and in 
the case under consideration there is only one of their Members 
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who knows anything of the affair in hand.” Moreover, the 
Government are attempting to manage the war “as if it were 
peace, using the same machinery, the same methods, and the 
same excuses.” In the third place, “ The Government, instead 
of confiding the direction of warfare to professional seamen and 
soldiers, who alone understand what to do and how to do it, 
and who, it may be observed, have been right in their views 
where the Government have been wrong throughout the war, 
choose to relegate the fighting men to a subordinate position.” 
These three methods of procedure are trebly disastrous, as has 
been demonstrated at every crisis of the war. ‘“ Had similar 
mistakes been committed under the ordinary arrangements of 
party rule, the Government would long ago have been dismissed. 
But as the Opposition abandoned their office at the beginning of 
the war, and as a Coalition Government was subsequently formed, 
the existing governance has become an absolute and an apparently 
irremovable autocracy.” Our contemporary suggests as a cure 
for this most unsatisfactory and dangerous state of things, “ the 
immediate organisation of a Coalition Opposition, under peculiar 
and stringent conditions.” Only party spirit prevents Parlia- 
ment from organising such a body, and we may assume that 
this factor has practically ceased to exist. ‘‘ The Government, 
of course, would use every means in their power to prevent the 
formation of an Opposition ; but they must not be permitted to 
prevail. For the essential object of the Opposition would be 
to represent the nation, and to stand between the people and the 
Government, for the single purpose of ensuring the right conduct 
of the war. And the condition of membership would be that no 
Member should take office. Only by the imposition of a self- 
denying ordinance can the Opposition escape the imputation of 
party motives, which have been the ruin of the governance of 
England.” 


Tuis Coalition Opposition, unlike ordinary Oppositions, would 
not oppose for the sake of opposing or seek to injure the Govern- 
ment according to the party game. It would do 
its duty without respect of persons, the first of 
which would be to demand that the Heads of 
Departments who are now members of the Cabinet should leave 
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that body while continuing their work, “and that instead of 
what is now known as a War Council there should be constituted 
a body consisting of not less than three and not more than five, 
who should form not a War Council but a War Cabinet. There 
should be at least one sailor and one soldier in the War Cabinet, 
which would, of course, possess plenary powers. It should be 
for Parliament to select the War Cabinet, in which the Opposition 
would not be represented, but for which the choice would not be 
restricted to Members of either House.” As the writer urges, 
“‘ What is required is the best man, and it matters not what his 
politics may be, or what is his station in life. As for the current 
cant that the Twenty-Two are unique and irreplaceable (as well 
as irremovable), it is nonsense and dangerous nonsense. Having 
appointed a War Cabinet in which the fighting services should 
be for the first time properly represented and entrusted with 
their rightful powers, the Opposition must dictate the conditions 
upon which the Cabinet hold office. These should be that as in 
war success is the only test of fitness, so the Cabinet should be 
given a definite period, say three months, in which to prove 
their capacity. If during that time the members or any of them 
should show incompetence, they, or he, should at once be removed 
and substitutes, or a substitute appointed. It will be observed 
that there would be no need for the War Cabinet to consult 
Parliament in respect of every measure they proposed to take. 
For they would be appointed on the condition upon which every 
man is appointed from whom success is expected: a free hand 
and full responsibility. It will also be observed that the present 
Government have long ago ceased to consult Parliament with 
regard to their executive acts, or to give information concerning 
them afterwards.” 


Like other national institutions, Parliament, including both 
Houses, Peers no less than Commons, are upon their trial. We 


. could not hope to state the issue that presents 
Commons 


itself to patriots at Westminster as well as else- 
Last Chance nee : j; 

where better than it is presented in the Morning 
Post, so we reproduce the closing passage of this wise 
article: ‘“‘A large number of people in this country go 
drearily about their business, asking heaven and earth for a 
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Man to lead the nation. He is not to be had for the asking ; 
but it is absurd to suppose that, among the sixty millions or 
so of British citizens, he does not exist. The scheme we have 
ventured to indicate does at least provide a method for the 
discovery of the right man and the right men. There is no 
difficulty in finding the right sailors and the soldiers, so that the 
problem is confined to civilians. Is it to be supposed that the 
collective intellect of Parliament, rightly organised, cannot find 
two or three men in the whole Empire fit to conduct affairs in 
war? Parliament can do this, if Parliament will; and we base 
our appeal to Parliament on the instant necessities of the case 
and upon the common ground of patriotism. If these motives 
cannot prevail it is idle to suppose that any other form of per- 
suasion will be effective. It would be useless, for instance, to 
point out that Parliament, as an institution, is now upon its 
trial, because if the members of that institution do not perceive 
the fact no asseveration will enable them to believe it. We 
cannot but believe that the poison of the party system has not 
yet eaten away the corporate patriotism of Members of Parlia- 
ment, of which virtue there are shining individual examples. 
There are also, especially at the moment, deplorable instances of 
the reverse, a circumstance which again goes to prove the necessity 
of a Coalition Opposition. For such a body would be so powerful 
a support to the Government, when it was essential to pass an 
important measure swiftly, that all factious obstruction could 
be quelled. With a Coalition Opposition Parliament might again 
become the voice of the nation.” Should Parliament remain as 
deaf as the Coalition to the signs of the times and resolutely 
refuse to put its house in order and fulfil its proper functions as 
a patriotic assembly in war, it will undoubtedly share the fate 
which will inevitably overtake Asquithiation born of Wait and 
See out of Too Late. 


THE jackals of the Coalition are equally entertaining and instruc- 
tive. They expend themselves in villifying the “ Pressimists ” 
of the Northcliffe Press, which has unquestionably 
rendered conspicuous service at this crisis, and 
equally resent the independence of the Morning 
Post. It is ‘‘ treason” for the Times, the Daily Mail, or the 
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Morning Post to complain of the appalling leakage of goods 
of all kinds in defiance of the famous Order in Council under 
what our Naval Correspondent aptly terms “ the False Blockade.” 
But interspersed between these diatribes may be found abundant 
evidence that the Government can only be kept up to the mark 
by the constant pressure of a Vigilance Committee. A few 
instances taken at random from almost any Ditto Journal more 
than justify our worst suspicions. Thus our very superior 
Westminster Gazette—an ardent admirer of Samuel and Montagu 
Government—which tears a passion to tatters over any arraign- 
ment of the Foreign Office for hampering the Navy, suddenly 
published a few weeks ago an article, quoted elsewhere in this 
number, advising in terms that the management of the blockade 
should be transferred from Downing Street to the Fleet on the 
specific ground that whereas the Foreign Office is largely concerned 
in humouring neutrals, the Navy is only concerned to win the 
war, which that particular number of the Westminster Gazette was 
prepared to regard as the supreme consideration. The West- 
minster Gazette abuses Major Rowland Hunt for asking this perti- 
nent and unanswerable question in the House of Commons : “ Has 
the Foreign Minister been made aware of the state of things 
demonstrated by the American Trade Statistics ; and if so, can 
he say how much longer our Navy is to be crippled by the Foreign 
Office, the war prolonged, and many more thousands of our men 
sacrificed ?”’ which he followed up with this supplementary : 
“Can the Rt. Hon. Gentleman say for what reason the Govern- 
ment refuses to allow an effective blockade of Germany, as 
allowed by international law?” The Westminster Gazette seeks 
to dispose of these apprehensions, which are very widely if not 
universally shared, in the approved fashion of the parliamentary 
hack, which was all very well in peace but is out of date in 
war. We are told that there is “ no alarm in the House.” More 
shame to “ the House.” ‘‘ The assumption underlying the attack 
on the blockade policy of the Government seems to be, as Members 
point out, that the Government is a compound of knaves and 
fools. The case is overdone. Why, it is asked, should any one 
believe that Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Balfour, and Lord Robert 
Cecil, the Ministers primarily concerned in carrying out the 
blockade, are so careless and negligent of their country’s interest 
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that they allow vast supplies to reach Germany that could other- 
wise be stopped ? ” 


No one suggests that any of these three distinguished Parliamen- 
tarians are either fools or knaves, but they are Parliamentarians, 
and Parliamentarians, however clever and high- 
minded, are as a general rule hopelessly unpractical 
people who understand neither business nor war, 
and are thus unfitted to look after a Blockade. It so happens 
that on the same day (January 21) as the Westminster Gazette’s 
special pleading the Press reported a remarkable lecture delivered 
by the Naval Correspondent of the Westminster Gazette—which 
somehow seems to have escaped the notice of that paper—Mr. 
Arthur Pollen, who is not only a remarkable man of altogether 
exceptional competence on his subject but a brilliant inventor. 
In discussing the “ Navy at War” Mr. Pollen pointed out that 
there could be no greater tribute to the merit of our seamen than 
that the British Navy should have been able to survive the 
unchecked autocracy of Mr. Winston Churchill, adding, “ The 
administration has been infinitely better since, but it has lacked 
decision in one very important particular. Naval war is carried 
on either by battle or by siege. When there was a chance of 
battle the Navy was in the hands of a layman at Whitehall. 
When the importance of the siege became vital the conduct of 
the siege remained in the hands of a civilian Department (the 
Foreign Office). From the beginning of the war until now the 
Navy has not had a chance. No doubt the Board would have 
to be greatly strengthened to undertake this new and arduous 
duty. But that is a very easy thing to do, because we have now 
at sea a very considerable number of admirals with eighteen 
months’ experience of war. Few people outside the Navy have 
the least idea of how amazingly able and how highly trained the 
best of our naval officers are.” As between the assertion of the 
Westminster Gazette that there is “no alarm in the House ” over 
the revelations of the Morning Post and the Daily Mail, because 
three Ministers are neither knaves nor fools, and the statement 
of its own naval critic, Mr. Arthur Pollen, that ‘“‘ from the begin- 
ning of the war until now the Navy has not had a chance,” and 
that our sailors are grievously hampered by “a civilian Depart- 
ment,” there will be little hesitation as to which to believe. 
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Wuen we turn to the Daily News, which has exhausted the 
resources of vituperation upon “the Northcliffe Press” for 

having “encouraged the enemy” and done a 
The Fat Boy undred and one other things of which no good 
— Cocoa journal would be capable, we find that on 
this same day (January 21), in the midst of its campaign against 
Compulsory Military Service, the Daily News publishes a truly 
scarifying article calculated to shake public confidence in the 
Admiralty, which would have called for condign punishment 
had it appeared in the Times or Daily Mail. The writer, Mr. 
James Douglas, opens with the ingenuous inquiry, “I wonder 
whether Englishmen are disposed to weigh what an Irishman 
thinks about the war, and whether they are inclined to open 
their ears to a warning based partly upon instinct and partly 
upon reason. There is in us who have Celtic blood in our veins 
a thing which is sometimes called second sight and sometimes 
superstition. It is an imponderable thing, but now and then it 
has a quality of prevision and presentiment which makes for 
humility and the homely wisdom that tries to baffle pride. It 
impels a man or a nation to make assurance doubly sure.” Need- 
less to say, we are in full sympathy with this spirit and are always 
prepared to sit at the feet of any Irishman or Englishman who 
will shake our self-complacency. “ Reason for a long time has 
whispered in the ears of many Englishmen a warning as to the 
danger of taking Sea-power for granted. History teaches us that 
hungry vigilance is the price of Sea-power.” If this article had 
appeared in a Northcliffe newspaper the writer would be accused 
of emulating the Fat Boy in Pickwick by trymg to make our 
flesh creep. This Daily News expert warns us against the com- 
fortable assumption “ that the Navy is not subject to any sort 
of unforeseen vicissitude. We rule out the possibility that 
Germany can spring a surprise on the Navy during the war. 
That theory may hold good for a short war. Does it hold good 
for a long war?” We should answer that no man in his senses 
would veto the possibility of Germany springing surprises at sea 
as on land and in the air. This is almost inevitable with such a 
resourceful and ingenious Power, though we hope and believe 
that if the “sea affair” be left to seamen they are capable of 
developing counter-initiative, which is much more highly rated 
in the British Navy than in the British Army. 
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Mr. JAMES DovuG.as argues from the analogy of the big German 
howitzers, the existence of which was successfully secreted from 
the British and French War Offices, that something 
similar may have happened as regards naval 
armament. “The question I desire to raise is this: If it was 
possible for the Germans and Austrians to establish a lead in 
heavy field pieces before the war, is it not within the bounds of 
possibility that the Germans may establish a lead in naval guns 
during the war? It is not enough to be told that we may safely 
trust to our Secret Intelligence Branch and to our experts. 
Nations which have been caught napping once may be caught 
napping twice. After what happened at Liége, Namur, Warsaw, 
Kovno, Novo Georgiewsk, and elsewhere, common prudence tells 
us not to trust blindly either to espionage or to experts.” We 
entirely agree. The Daily News writer continues: “ When war 
broke out our Navy was immensely superior to the German 
navy. The basis of its superiority was the 15-in. gun. If 
Von Spee’s flagship had been armed with 17-in. guns it would 
have sunk the Invincible. Is it possible to re-arm the German 
navy with 17-in. guns? Is it possible to arm a squadron of 
German battleships with 17-in. guns? I ask the question without 
pretending to be able to answer it. Here again I say that the 
expert is not a safe-guide. If he was wrong about the 16-in. 
siege howitzer, he might also be wrong about the 17-in. naval 
gun.” He might indeed. Englishmen, experts and otherwise, 
are always disposed to believe what they want to believe, and it 
is wise for this reason to discount optimism, and though we may 
wonder what the Daily News would have said had such “ a hair- 
raiser,” presumably in defiance of the Censorship, appeared in 
the Daily Mail, let us acknowledge that it renders good service 
by these queries. A Hide-the-Truth Government supported by 
a Hide-the-Truth Press exploit public ignorance, not for the 
purpose of getting the better of the enemy but of concealing its 
own shortcomings. The writer then proceeds from the region 
of speculation to the region of facts. “The first fact which 
affords grounds for legitimate anxiety is one which has not hitherto 
attracted any serious attention in the British Press. Some time 
ago large shelis fell on Dunkirk. It was at first thought that 
these shells were fired by German warships. It was subsequently 
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stated that they were not fired from German warships but from 
a heavy piece at a distance of some twenty miles. Fragments 
of the shells were picked up and examined. They were 17-in. 
shells fired from a gun of 17-in. calibre. That is my first fact.” 


Tue second fact adduced by the Daily News expert is that these 
17-in. shells could not have been fired at such a distance from a 
howitzer and therefore must have come from a 
naval gun, which proves that the Germans have 
a 17-in. naval gun, and if they have one they probably have more. 
That is fact No. 3. Admittedly 17-in. naval guns are useless 
without ships to carry them, and it may be argued that structural 
difficulties would make their accommodation in any existing 
German ships that we know of impossible. Upon this the Daily 
News observes: “ It is known that several German capital ships 
were due to be completed several months ago. There may have 
been three. There may have been four. There may have been 
more. The fog of war hangs thickly over the German shipyard, 
but we do know that the men employed at the German shipyard 
have not been drafted into the German army. We may be sure 
that they have been working double tides for a year and a half 
One of the new ships, the Hindenburg, has undoubtedly been 
completed. Has the Hindenburg been armed with 17-in. guns ? 
Have other capital ships of the same class been armed with 
17-in. guns? If not, what was the gun which fired on Dunkirk 
made for? Is ita freak? Is it a useless toy? That is my 
fourth fact.” Q.E.D. The writer is satisfied that he has com- 
pleted his chain of evidence establishing “a reasonable proba- 
bility, if not a certainty, that sooner or later a homogeneous 
battle squadron armed with 17-in. guns will appear in the North 
Sea. It is obvious that the Hindenburg armed with 17-in. guns 
would outclass an Invincible armed with smaller guns as abso- 
lutely as the Invincible outclassed Von Spee’s ships.” To the 
expert who affirms that it is impossible to put 17-in. guns into 
a ship not designed to carry them, the Daily News ““ scaremonger ” 
replies that “ the expert is not a safe guide. If you can put a 
15-in. gun into a monitor, you may be able to put a 17-in. gun 
into a ship designed for a 15-in. gun, and there is another possi- 


bility. The Germans may have outmonitored our monitors. 
VOL. LXVI 54 
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They may have put their 17-in. gun into monitors or into some 
new type of ship designed to convoy and cover transports.” 
Mr. James Douglas thus concludes his remarkable article, which 
appears, let us repeat, in the Daily News and not in the Daily 
Mail. It is clearly designed, whatever accusation may be made 
against it by the Hide-the-Truth Press, not to encourage the 
enemy but to arouse the Admiralty. ‘“ The point I wish to drive 
home is that the German 17-in. naval gun was manufactured for 
a definite purpose, and that purpose we may be certain is levelled 
against our Sea-power. We are in the dark as to the methods 
of its employment. That it will be employed is certain. Have 
we got an effective answer to the 17-in. naval gun? Please 
forgive my hungry vigilance.” 


WE trust there is no indiscretion in informing the Daily News 
and its naval expert that several weeks ago we were informed by 
a much-abused Northcliffe journalist that the 
Hindenburg was armed with 17-in. guns but that 
it was not considered desirable to broach this 
topic. Apparently what is sauce for the Northcliffe goose is 
not sauce for the Cadbury gander, and we must congratulate 
our Cocoa contemporary on its “ scoop” in evading the censor- 
ship and disclosing a fact which there can be no serious reason 
for concealing. The Germans may be as big fools as some people 
imagine, but even they must know whether one or more Hinden- 
burgs are completed and what guns they carry, whether 12-in., 
13-in., 15-in., 16-in., 17-in., or of larger calibre. We cannot 
conceive why the Admiralty should not take the country into 
its confidence on this question if it knows, and if it does not 
know why not say so. We are incompetent on all technical 
matters and are indeed proud of our ignorance because they are 
beyond the province of the layman. We have no means of 
estimating the relative superiority of a 17-in. over a 15-in. gun 
in the North Sea. We should be the last to underrate the enemy, 
especially such an enemy as Germany. The organisation of the 
German Army is the envy and admiration of the world, whatever 
may be said of higher strategy, but up to date there has been a 
striking absence of genius, or indeed of anything approaching 
talent, in Germany’s performances on the ocean. Still it is 
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wiser to assume that she has a squadron of Hindenburgs mounting 
17-in. guns. Let us hope that our yards and arsenals have not 
been asleep during the war and that invention and construction 
have at least kept pace with the enemy. We were all alarmed 
by Mr. Churchill’s vainglorious boast that Great Britain could 
afford to lose one Super-Dreadnought per month and still be 
relatively stronger than Germany. Let us face the disagreeable 
fact that without any general engagement, which the enemy has 
resolutely eschewed, we have already lost a complete squadron 
of battleships as against only one battleship lost by Germany. 
During the past month we have lost two splendid ships, the Natal 
and the King Edward, and—alas !—in the former a heavy toll 
of precious lives. Our margin of superiority before the war, 
thanks to the efforts of the Daily News and the Suicide Club, 
which were very strong in the Cabinet, was none too large. On 
the other hand, while British sailors have always set their faces 
against swagger, it must be said—and we trust that panic-mongers 
will allow us to enjoy this amount of consolation—that the limited 
opportunities of comparing British and German Sea-power indicate 
that our Fleet is the embodiment of efficiency and that the Mailed 
Fist has still something to learn before he can hope to wrest 
Neptune’s Trident from our unworthy fist. 


On Flying, again, we have a similar phenomenon. The “ wicked 
Baron,’ in the person of Lord Northcliffe, has for many years 
tried to interest this somnolent community and 
still more somnolent Government in the command 
of the air, only to be denounced as a “ scare- 
monger.” The Northcliffe Press has throughout the war empha- 
sised the importance of aerial warfare and the need for keeping 
our machinery up to date. Now we have the Manchester Guar- 
dian, which is down on “ mares’ nests,” while denouncing the 
Daily News’ “17-in. naval gun” bogey and vituperating the 
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Times, Daily Mail, and Morning Post for their “ wild statistics 
about neutral imports,” getting up “a scare” of its own on the 
subject of the Fokker and expressing opinions not indistinguish- 
able from those of the “ wicked Baron,” which in turn have 
brought on the Manchester Guardian the wrath of the Daily News 
and the Daily Chronicle. It would all be very amusing if more 
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serious things were not involved. It had been hitherto pecu- 
liarly difficult to discuss Flying because the Government exploit 
the ample powers they have arrogated to themselves in the 
supposed interests of the country to suppress any and every 
inconvenient fact. Thanks, however, to the public spirit of 
Commander Pemberton Billing in retiring from the Flying Corps 
to contest Mile End (where he has made the Coalition Caucuses 
“sit up” by polling within four hundred votes of the Coalition 
candidate), the public has at last had the chance of learning 
some part of the truth about our Flying Department. We 
confess to being less interested than some of our contemporaries 
in aerial raids upon London, though if their prospect helps to 
wake up any authorities now asleep so much the better. We 
care infinitely more about the other aspect of the question, 
namely, as to why we have allowed the undoubted individual 
superiority of our flying men at the Front to be nullified by 
superior German flying machinery, with the result that to-day 
it is alleged that the mastery of the air has passed to the enemy 
and it takes two British aeroplanes to tackle one German aero- 
plane. No one questions but that our aviators are as good as 
any in the world. Flying, however, has its Mandarins like politics 
and finance, who sit in the War Office resisting all improvements, 
and when confronted by the unpleasant fact that the German, 
having scrapped his inferior machines, has provided himself 
with something infinitely better than ours, takes refuge in pre- 
varication. The information imparted to the House of Commons 
upon flying is not less impudent than other information, but then 
the House notoriously enjoys being misled on the facts provided 
it is done “ according to Cocker.” Meanwhile the Germans have 
given us ocular demonstration of the offensive as well as the 
defensive powers of their new aeroplanes by dropping nine bombs 
at Dover from one machine. A hundred machines might conse- 
quently drop nine hundred bombs. We should not mind if we 
could direct the dropping where they would do most good— 
D—— S——., for instance. 
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Tue political world has been convulsed throughout the past 
month over the Military Service Bill, embodying an exiguous 
application of the principle of Compulsion to 
Single Shirkers who escaped the Derby net. The 
crisis continues because Ministers have so mis- 
handled the situation ab initio that while steering their Bill 
through Parliament their feebleness has invited, and indeed 
incited, the maximum of discontent in the industrial world, and 
competent observers would not be surprised by some “ down 
tools’ demonstrations. We do not propose to enlarge upon 
this subject, which has been abundantly discussed in Parliament 
and in the Press. Cocoa journals had encouraged us to anticipate 
a tremendous split in the Cabinet involving its collapse whenever 
“Compulsionists,” who were stated to be in a contemptible 
minority, forced the issue, as the overwhelming majority of 
Ministers, headed by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour and Lord Kitchener, 
were prepared to die in the last ditch rather than abandon “ the 
Palladium of our Liberties,” namely, the sacred right of the 
free-born Britisher to get his fighting done by others. But when 
it came to the point, precipitated, it is alleged, by Mr. Lloyd 
George during the last week of December, the stout-hearted 
partisans of Patriotism by Proxy elected to beat a dignified 
retreat, and ultimately none were found so poor to do the fetish 
reverence except Sir John Simon, the Home Secretary, who had 
never had any stomach for fighting the Boches and ought in 
decency to have retired from the Cabinet with Lord Morley and 
Mr. John Burns the moment Mr. Runciman delivered his unex- 
pected ultimatum to the German Emperor. It was vociferously 
asserted that Sir John Simon would be accompanied into the 
Wilderness by Sir Edward Grey, who undoubtedly stands badly 
in need of rest, and Mr. McKenna, who would not be a bad rid- 
dance. Mr. Runciman was alleged to be shaky, but eventually 
decided to see his Ultimatum through, though he would sooner 
have enforced it by “‘ free men” than by “ pressed men.’ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Foreign Minister, for different 
reasons, likewise remained, so there was only one Cabinet vacancy 
caused by Compulsion, namely, the Home Office, allotted to 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, while in the consequent reshuffle Mr. 
Montagu elbowed his way back to the Twenty-Two, and place 
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was found in the Ministry for yet another Pease. We must have 
Peases at any price although we are at war. 


Sir Joun Simon made no attempt to conceal his annoyance at 
the turn of events and publicly upbraided the renegades to Volun- 
taryism who had remained behind, while cherishing 
opinions “ indistinguishable ”’ from his own. But 
his position as the “ one just man ” was materially 
weakened by the incautious boasting of his friends that his 
“career ’’ would not suffer by his temporary sacrifice, which on 
this hypothesis was less inspired by devotion to a noble principle 
than by an eye to the main chance. One other difficulty arose 
through the vote of the delegates of an obviously unrepresentative 
Labour Conference—in conference Labour Delegates forget the 
hundreds of thousands of Trade Unionists in khaki—against 
Compulsion, which necessitated the momentary withdrawal of 
three Labour Ministers, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Brace, and 
Mr. Roberts, but by the time the Bill was presented to Parlia- 
ment they had received certain assurances from the Premier 
which enabled them to support it from the Treasury Bench. 
Having overcome these domestic difficulties, it might have been 
hoped that the Government would go full steam ahead, that all 
further formalities would be dispensed with, that a simple, 
comprehensive Compulsory Bill would be presented to Parlia- 
ment and treated as urgent, like other war measures of a far 
more revolutionary and drastic character, passed through all 
stages in both Houses, and receive the Royal Assent within 
twenty-four hours. Nothing of the kind. After all this excite- 
ment a relatively ridiculus mus emerged, which was introduced 
to the House of Commons in a half-hearted manner by Mr. 
Asquith, as though he were somewhat ashamed of it, and though 
many eloquent and stirring speeches were made on its behalf, 
especially by Members home from the Front and certain Labour 
Members who have shown themselves to be true patriots, a flood 
of poison was simultaneously let loose which gave an ugly aspect 
to the Mother of Parliaments and was subsequently spread over 
the civilised world. Ministers were mainly preoccupied with 
placating implacable Potsdam Pacifists, and though the Bill was 
emasculated to start with, it was further whittled away under 
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the pressure of that despicable fraud the Conscientious Objector, 
who demands that other men shall protect him, his women and 
children, from German savagery while he remains free to sell 
the enemy anything that may injure his country, whether it be 
cotton or cocoa. 


THE Simonites made an equally poor show in Divisions as in 
Debates, though they continued to challenge the Bill at every 
stage, but after the abandonment of Nationalist 
opposition to a measure from which Ireland was 
excluded the obstructionists dwindled until on the Third Reading 
they could only muster 36 to 381, 2.e. a majority of more than 
11 to 1. We reproduce the list of Simonites (January 24) from 
the Official Report, together with the names of their constituencies, 
several of which will doubtless take action. It will be noted that 
these professed “last-ditchers”’ of Voluntaryism include: (1) all 
the avowed enemies of Voluntary recruiting, for which they 
have never done a hand’s turn throughout the war; (2) the 
worst enemies of England; (3) the best friends of Germany ; 
(4) men repudiated by their constituents. There may be here 
and there genuine sentimentalists whom their electors respect 
and follow, but we should be hard put to name them. 


Simonites 


NoEs 


Anderson, W. C. (Attercliffe, Sheffield). | Lough, Rt. Hon. Thomas (Islington, W.). 
Arnold, Sydney (Yorks W.R., Holmfirth). Mason, David M. (Coventry). 


Baker, Joseph Allen (Finsbury, E.) Molteno, Percy Alport (Dumfriesshire). 
Barlow, Sir John Emmott (Somerset). Morrell, Philip (Burnley). 
Burns, Rt. Hon. John (Battersea). Outhwaite, R. L. (Hanley). 


Byles, Sir William Pollard (Salford, N.). Parker, James (Halifax). 

Chancellor, Henry George (Haggerston). Ponsonby, Arthur A. W. H. (Stirling 
Clough, William (Yorks W.R., Skipton). Burghs). 

Denman, Hon. Richard Douglas (Carlisle). Pringle, William M. R. (Lanarkshire, 


Ginnell, Laurence (Westmeath, N.). N.W.). 

Goldstone, Frank (Sunderland). Rees, G. C. (Carnarvonshire, Arton). 
Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale). Richardson, Thomas (Whitehaven). 
Harvey, T. E. (Leeds, W.). Rowntree, Arnold (York). 


Hogge, James Myles (Edinburgh, E.). Sherwell, Arthur James (Huddersfield). 
Holt, Richard Durning (Northumberland, Simon, Rt. Hon. Sir John Allsebrook 


Hexham). (Essex, Walthamstow). 
John, Edward Thomas (Denbighshire, E.). Smith, H. B. (Northampton). 
Jones, Leif (Notts, Rushcliffe). Snowden, Philip (Blackburn). 
King, Joseph (Somerset, N.). Trevelyan, Charles Philips (Yorks W.R., 
Lamb, Sir Ernest Henry (Rochester). Elland). 


Lambert, Richard (Wilts, Cricklade). 
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TELLERS FOR THE NOES 
Mr. Thomas (Derby) and Mr. Whitehouse (Lanark, Mid.). 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (Leicester) and Mr. Jowett (Bradford) 
paired against the Bill. 


THERE had been such ominous rumours concerning the Indian 
Viceroyalty which Lord Hardinge is about to vacate, and which 
. it was feared was to be treated as “ the perq ” of 
Others also * . re 
He unsuitable professional politicians, that general 
relief was caused by the announcement that His 
Majesty’s choice had fallen on Lord Chelmsford, formerly Governor 
of Queensland, a high-minded, capable English gentleman, whose 
appointment will bring home to several Ministers the full meaning 
of the popular phrase “ Others also ran.” India is to be congratu- 
lated both on her escape and on her acquisition. It so happens 
that the new Viceroy is at present “ doing his bit ” as a humble 
regimental officer in India. Some one has exercised both imagina- 
tion and common sense in picking him out while near at hand were 
several pertinacious claimants. We could name an even humbler 
soldier than Lord Chelmsford, now serving as a simple stretcher- 
bearer in France, who would also have made a good Viceroy. 


VERSES FROM THE GRAND FLEET 


THE OLD SALT 


FIRST AND SECOND IMPRESSIONS 


(Proclamation issued calling on all reserve ratings up to 
the age of fifty-five to report themselves) 


First Impression 
I’'vE found me way back to the Navy, which I left in eighty- 
two, 
I've left me children’s youngsters, that’s work the women 
can do, 
I’ve left me own little business, and I’m well-nigh fifty-four, 
An’ I’m only an able seaman, but I'll do me bit in the war. 


They laughed when they saw me arrivin’; I’m far more used 


to stairs ; 

They called me an ancient greybeard; these boys never ’ad 
no cares. 

I told them my son was a bos’n, but they fairly drove me 
mad ; 


Thank God my Bill’s in another ship and not with his poor old 
dad. 


They showed me the way to the slop-room, where I took up a 
suit of duck ; 

In my young days it was so many yards, and a bit of extra to 
tuck ; 

But now they give ’em ready-made clo’s, they’ve fairly gone to 
the dogs ; 

A man was ashamed in the good old days to be seen in ready- 
made togs. 
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They asked for me gunnery ratin’, I didn’t have none to show; 

I never went in for them fancy things; me brain was a trifle 
slow ; 

But there wasn’t a man who could touch me, at work on the 
tops'l yard ; 

The men for the weather-earings * were sailors, and devilish ’ard. 


They pipes us to ’oist up the cutter, I runs up to man the falls, 

Expectin’ the stamp of a ’undred feet, and the noise of the 
bos’n’s calls, 

But I found I was one of a dozen ’ands, an electric dodge did 
the rest ; 

I'll give you the new way’s simpler, but I reckon the old way’s 
best. 


They’ve made me the bos’n’s yeoman, and put me in charge of 
the soap, 

The scrubbers, the brooms, and the squeegees, the thimbles, 
blocks, and rope. 

But it’s wire now is mostly called for, and the good old smell 
ain’t there ; 

These youngsters tell me that rope’s no good for standin’ the 
wear and tear. 


The singin’ of runnin’ riggin’ as we swung the yards across, 

As never been ’eard by these children, [ reckon that that’s their 
loss. 

It wanted a bit o’ doin’ too, that runnin’ and workin’ aloft, 

I saw many killed when drillin’, but there weren’t many left 
that were soft. 


They fall us in every mornin’ for “ physics ” and runnin’ around, 

We didn’t ’ave need of no Swedish drill, runnin’ aloft kept us 
sound. 

The rig of the day is piped just the same, but for most it’s dungaree 
suits ; 

We never ’ad any such fancy rig, and we didn’t scrub decks in 
our boots. 


* Earing, a small rope, fastening upper corner of sail to yard. 
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I was brought up on cocoa and biscuit, and sometimes a spud 
with the pork ; 

We ’adn’t no fancy mess traps, you could ferret all day for a 
fork. 

But now they’ve pickles and jam-pots, coffee, and tea, and 
bread ; 

They don’t believe ’alf I tells ’em, when I talk of the life we led. 


It.was “navy ” tack and nothin’ besides, and devilish ’ard at 
that ; 

I could put all the luxury I ever ’ad inside of me old white ’at. 

The grog’s just the same but there’s more T.T.’s, the new-fangled 
sailors don’t drink ; 

“ A man was a man who could swallow his tot’ was the way 
we used to think. 


They tell me they use an electric machine, and a wire when they 
want to sound. 

It was “ watch their watch,” and a ’ell of a pull, when we knew 
it had touched the ground. 

An’ I used to steer to a quarter ’a point, when three of us found 
it ’ard, 

But now it’s a one-man job at the wheel, and figures all round 
the card. 


Second Impression 


I’ve been at the job now a fortnight, and I tell you I’ve changed 

"2 me tune; 

I must ’ave grown old, and not likin’ change; I’ve altered me 
mind very soon. 

I laughed at the ready-made jumpers which some bloomin’ land- 
lubber ’ad sewn, 

But they ain’t got the time as we used to ’ave to measure and 
cut their own. 


I laughed at the fancy ratin’s; they seemed ’igh falutin’ to 
me ; 

I didn’t know then what a modern ship was; they’re not like 
when I was at sea ; 
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I’ve been inside of a turret, and I tell you it opened me eyes, 
An’ the lights and electric dodges ’ave fair knocked me down 
with surprise. 


I missed the old smell of the rope yarns, and I didn’t think much 
of the wires ; 

But I know now these youngsters who splice em ’ave a much 
"arder job than was ours. 

I thought that me shipmates were softer ’cos they didn’t go 
runnin’ aloft ; 

But I'll tell you the work in the turret ain’t work for a man 
who is soft. 


I didn’t think much of the physics, but not nearly so many go 
sick, 

An’ they’re stronger and fitter than we were, though p’raps not 
so nippy and quick. 

I laughed at the rigs that they cleaned in; I ’ated the dungaree 
togs ; 

But the trousers and jumpers that we ’ad would soon get mixed 
up with the cogs. 


I likened the food that they give ’em to a first-class fam’ly 
’otel ; 

I’m glad of it now, and I don’t understand why we didn’t do 
as well— 

We fairly got sick of the cocoa, the biscuit, the pork, and the 
beef, 

It was always the same, day in and day out, without any kind 
of relief. 


I thought the T.T.’s were too many; I called it another new 
fad, 

But I’m glad that the old days are over, for lots of ’°em went to 
the bad ; 

If things went on now as they used to, the cook with his extra 
tot 

Couldn’t work ’is ’ydraulic lever, and would mess up the ‘ole 
bloomin’ lot. 
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No trouble in ’oistin’ the cutter; the steerin’ I tell you’s 
all right ; 

The soundin’s are called in a jiffy; they don’t keep us slavin’ 
all night. 

Now I’m sailorin’ up in the Orkneys, where it’s snowin’ and 
freezin’ ’ard, 

I’m thankful there ain’t any masts or sails or work on the upper 
yard. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE ARMY 


I rHoucHt when them Germans turned nasty I'd join up to give 
"em ‘“ what for,” 

Though I reckuned they must ’ave got plenty, when they started 
to bellow for more. 

I gazed at the ads’ on the ’oardin’s and I thought I’d look proper 
in blue, 

So I makes up me mind for the shillin’ and I ’onoured the Palace 
crew. 


So there we were, a merry crew, 
The Crystal Palace army ; 
Butchers, bakers, 
Pattern-makers, 
Grocers, tailors, 
Dressed as sailors, 
Good ole Palace Army. 


They took me and fed me and washed me and cut off me bootiful 
air, 

And dressed me in funny-shaped trousers, the same as the sailor 
chaps wear ; 

» They taught me to ’andle a rifle, and ’ow to do “ shoulder” and 
“* slope,” 

While the serjeant ’e sez quite politely that ’e rekuns us “ Eng- 
land’s last ’ope.” 
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So there we were, a merry crew, 
Winston Churchill’s army. 

*Yde Park talkers, 

Swell shopwalkers, 

Cooks and waiters, 

Wearing gaiters, 


Good ole Palace Army. 
They gave me an ’ammick and beddin’ and told me to sling it 
at night, 
I tell you I'd bruised meself proper afore I could manage it 
right ; 
And me duds ’ad to pack up so neatly and be stowed in a canvas 
bag, 


Me time was all taken in foldin’ and pokin’ about for a fag. 


So there we were, a merry crew, 
A bag-and-’ammick army. 

Billiard-markers, 

“ Nosy Parkers,” 

Colliers’ lumpers, 

Foldin’ jumpers, 


Good ole Palace Army. 
One day they sez “ You're for service,” so I picks up me rifle 
and gear 
And we all of us doubles up smart-like to give them old Germans 
** wot cheer ”’ ; 
Then they shoves us aboard of a steamer, the first that I ever 
’ad seen, 


And I managed to keep me pipe goin’, though I must ’ave 
looked ’orribly green. 


So there we were, a merry crew, 
A seasick sailor army. 
Black squad drillers, 
Ploughboys, millers, 
Joiners, miners, 
Stowed in liners, 
Good ole Palace Army. 
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They landed us over in Belgium and them furriners treated us 
grand, 

They thought that the ’ole British Navy was comin’ to give 
them a ’and ; 

Then they shoves us right up in the trenches and I tried to 
remember me drill, 

For I ’ad me old pouch full o’ knick-knacks, that I’d warmed up 
for Kaiser Bill. 


So there we were, a merry crew, 
A string and spun-yarn army. 
Railway porters, 
Parcel sorters, 
Men from benches, 
Manning trenches, 
Good ole Palace Army. 


Then I’m blowed if;they didn’t start shellin’; they’re rotten 
bad sportsmen them ’Uns. 

We stuck it as long as they’d let us, but we ’ad to cry “ tails” 
to their guns ; 

So they started us off at foot-sloggin’, and we marched till we 
darned nearly dropped, 

While the orficers sez “‘ You must leg it; they'll cut off yer ’ands 
if yer copped.” 


So there we were, a merry crew, 
A cheery, footsore army. 
Rent collectors, 
Weight inspectors, 
’Osiers, ’atters, 
All in tatters, 
Good ole Palace Army. 


So away we treks back to the Palace, and they orders us out 
on parade, 

And Winston ’e sez, “ W’y, you're ’eroes,” and telis ’ow the "Uns 
were delayed ; 
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And we read in the paper one mornin’ wot old Marshal French 
’ad to say, 

And we all of us thought we'd ’ave statues put up in the Gardens 
one day. 


So there we were, a merry crew, 
But only ’arf an army. 

Rich young loafers, 

Taxi chauffeurs, 

Seaside pierrots, 

Full-blown ’eroes, 
Good ole Palace Army. 


We didn’t ’ave much of a rest-cure, for they very soon found us 
some work ; 

They sez, “ You’re the boys that we’re wantin’ to scupper the 
pot-bellied Turk.” 

So we gave up being make-believe sailors and they served us all 
out with new kit, 

But I didn’t look nearly so ’andsome when I put on me khaki 
misfit. 


So there we were, a merry crew, 
A khaki sailor army. 
Farmers, drapers, 
Straw-hat shapers, 
’Ansom-cabbies, 
Dressed like grabbies,* 
Good ole Palace Army. 


They shoved us once more on a steamer and we goes to the 
Dardanelles, 

And they loaded us chaps up in barges, when you ’ardly could 
see through the shells ; 

And I fired at a baggy-legged Turko, till I dotted ’im right on 
the spot, 

And I worked at me bloomin’ ole muckstick till the barrel was 
fairly red-’ot. 


* Grabby, an infantryman, held in contempt by the mounted arm 
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So there we were, a merry crew, 
An “ up-and-at-’em ” army. 
Lawyers, bankers, 
Wealthy rankers, 
Novel-writers, 
Slayin’ the blighters, 
Good ole Palace Army. 


Then we all of us sweated with shovels and we fixed up a nice 
little ’ouse, 

Where we waited and talked about ’arems and didn’t do much 
of a grouse. 

Till at last they ’ollers “Get ready,” and I thought that I'd 
lead on the charge, 

And, thinkin’ I'd killed all the Turkos, woke up in the ’orspital 
barge. 


So there we were, a merry crew 
A roughly ’andled army. 
Small contractors, 
** Movie ”’ actors, 
Shipyard riggers, 
*Oled by niggers, 
Good ole Palace Army. 


So back once more to the Palace, as soon as I’d passed the test, 

And they gave me a nice little ribbon to wear on me manly chest ; 

And ’ere we are drillin’ and shootin’, and I rekun we're quite 
O.K. ; 

If you’re still ’oldin’ back from yer dooty, just chuck it and 
step this way. 


For ’ere we are, a merry crew, 
A fine ’ard-bitten army. 
Seaside mashers, 
Cut-a-dashers, | 
All the shirkers 
Turned ’ard-workers, 
Good ole Palace Army. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE NORTH 


I met one day down Havant Road 

A little, lonely man ; 

I knew he’d served his time at sea 
From his tattoo and his tan. 

So I stopped and talked of war by sea 
And what the chance of victory. 


And when I spoke about the fleet 

His little eyes grew bright, 

He squared his frame ; he clenched his fist ; 
I saw he longed to fight. 

And so I said “‘ For men of nerve 

It’s hard to be too old to serve.” 


“* Ah no,” he said, “ it’s not for age 

I wear these civvie’s clo’s, 

You've talked of them aboard the ships, 
Well, I was one of those. 

I fought and got a nasty wound, 

And so I’m chucked and left marooned.” 


I asked him where the fight took place, 
He answered “ In the floes 

Where, when it ain’t a rainin’ ’ard 

It blows a gale or snows. 

The men who fought ain’t known to fame ; 
The ‘ Battle of the North’s ’ its name.” 


I recollected some reports 
Of guns heard off the coast ; 
And thought that though there’d been a fight, 
We had no cause to boast. 

I said ‘‘ That battle’s new to me,” 
So he told me of his fight at sea. 
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“We'd waited for them blarsted ’Uns 
For many a bloomin’ day. 

When I felt a trifle queer-like, 

But I kept outside the ‘ bay.’ 

Good Lord, I wasn’t goin’ to shout ; 
The blighters talked of comin’ out. 


“TI soon got bad, but stuck to it, 
An’ I never did a shirk ; 

But I often felt like droppin’ down 
When I ’ad a job of work. 

Me mind was set I'd kill a Un 
Before they made me leave me gun. 


“* Me chum, ’e sez one day ‘ Wot’s up,’ 
I answers ‘ Mind yer own’ ; 

An’ when ’e says ‘ Yer lookin’ bad,’ 

I sez ‘ Leave that alone.’ 

But I fairly prayed to Gawd that night 
To send them Germans-out and fight. 


** An’ then me messmates starts a ’owl, 
Av’ sez to me ‘ You make 

A nasty corffin’ noise at night 

That keeps us lyin’ awake.’ 

I sez ‘ Well, mates, it won’t be long’ 
(By then I knew me lungs were wrong). 


* At last one day at Cap’en’s rounds 

I sees the surgeon look, 

Aw’ then ’e sez ‘ Yer lookin’ ill,’ 

I sweated some and shook ; 

For I soon ’ad totted up the cost, 

And knew I’d fought me fight and lost. 


“* They took me to the bay at ten 
An’ the surgeon sez ‘ You strip,’ 
An’ I knew they’d got me cornered 
For the blood was on me lip. 
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I tried to kid ’im I was well, 
But them there doctors always tell. 


“‘ There weren't no ‘ouses, trees, or roads 
Around us where we lay, 

Id fair got sick of waitin’ there 

And cursed it night and day. 

But when they put me in the cot 

I loved that God-forgotten spot. 


“* Me messmates came to say ‘ good-bye’ 
An’ said they'd take me place, 

An’ talked about the leave I'd get, 

But I turned away me face. 

For they ’urt me with their make-believe, 
They didn’t want my kind of leave. 


“* Me leave ’as larsted ever since 
For the bloke at ’Aslar said 

* You ain’t no use to us, me lad, 
You'll soon be in yer bed.’ 

Oh, ’ow I ’ated Gawd and man, 
As only men wot’s broken can. 


“ T cursed becos I’d never ’ad 

A chance to see a shot ; 

I wished I’d died like other blokes, 
I envied them their lot ; 

Why couldn’t I ’ave done the same 
And left be’ind a ’eroe’s name. 


“ For some clewed up at Coronel, 
It’s called the Chile fight ; 

And some of ’em ’ave been paid off 
In that there German bight ; 

Oh, ’ow could Gawd be so unfair ; 
They didn’t want to peg out there. 
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‘* For weeks I went an’ busted 

In a way I'd never tell, 

Till I saw one day that things were bad, 
That saved me, sir, from ’ell ; 

For I pulled meself together then 

And said I'd ’elp to get the men. 


“So I walks about the villages, 

An’ I yarns about the sea ; 

I talks of wounds and German ships 
An’ naval victory ; 

An ’ow we brave men once set forth 
To fight the ‘ Battle of the North.’ 


“* Ah, yes, they'll find me out one day, 
But what’s it matter then ; 

They'll all be rigged in khaki togs ; 
An’ the boys will all be men ; 

So that’s the way I does me bit, 

For Gawd’s sake, sir, don’t do a split.” 


I left him down Bedhampton way, 

A little lonely man ; 

And I knew his work was nearly done 
From the flush beneath his tan ; 

But I felt his story showed wherein 
Lay England’s power to fight and win. 


A NATIONAL POLICY 


I usep to know a man of considerable wealth—inherited from his 
father in some sordid occupation connected with trade—who 
inhabited a mansion of quite imposing appearance. He was 
inordinately proud of the place, which was built in the early 
part of last century after the best Gothic of Strawberry Hill. 
There was only one fault about it; it was infected with dry rot. 
If you walked across its floors, your foot might slip through, 
and if you tried to drive a nail into the wall you would find 
nothing but a powder in which the iron had no hold. Apart 
from this little fault it was an excellent house, and has been 
copied in many parts of the world. When I last met the owner 
he told me that he had put in some sound timber but was a little 
disappointed to find that it was being infected by the old. He 
asked me my advice, and I was rash enough to suggest that he 
should burn it out and rebuild. He told me that to destroy the 
finest example of nineteenth-century Gothic that exists—except- 
ing the Law Courts—would be a crime, and took it so badly that 
I do not think I have spoken to him since. I have the comfort 
of knowing that he will be a poor man before he is done with it, 
and that he will doubtless learn wisdom from experience. 

It might be dangerous to the machinery on which this Review 
is printed if I were to suggest that our Government and the 
framework of our national life were at the outbreak of war a 
little like this imposing but deceptive mansion. Mars has put 
his heavy foot through the floor: every nail that our artificers 
drive into the walls raises a cloud of light impalpable dust. 
There is no hold for iron anywhere. Fresh timber is introduced 
but it becomes infected. What is this dry rot? Is it a disease 
which grows slowly among the cobwebs, the dust and the papers 
of a Government of law and of routine? Is it to be cured by 
letting in fresh air and light into the dead spaces and ill-ventilated 
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nooks and corners of a wastefully constructed house? Or is it 
an active and malignant foreign microbe which must be driven 
out by fire ? 

I do not propose to answer. It would be unprofitable and 
probably dangerous to inquire whether infection or decay had 
caused this mischief. What I do say is that it must and can be 
cured by means more or less drastic. The evil is deep-seated, 
I admit, but who can say that the case is hopeless after con- 
sidering our soldiers and our sailors, our bravery and resource 
on the sea and in the field ? 

If the race were degenerate the case would be hopeless: as it 
is the State which is rotten we may look for a cure. And I would 
suggest that the main cause of the evil is that whole body of 
doctrine and practice which is summed up in the two words 
Free Trade. These words taken broadly signify a conception of 
life which finds no place for nations. I remember that both 
Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill had reservations on this 
point; but the Scholiasts are always more logical than the 
Masters. Our old system of statecraft founded itself upon 
strength and security. There was an ideal well understood both 
by the Government and the subject: the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the farmer and the artisan, worked each in his sphere 
for this ideal in unison with the statesman. It was a matter of 
instinct and practice rather than of theory and intellect, and 
was therefore at a disadvantage, for intellect and theory, which 
are often wrong, can usually silence and browbeat instinct 
and practice, which are usually right. They are like bullying 
lawyers who confuse a humble and truthful witness into con- 
tradictions. But instinct and practice were at a special dis- 
advantage in the middle of last century because at the moment 
there was no national enemy to justify their funded wisdom. 
France and Spain were in the dust; the United States were 
undeveloped ; Russia was distant and friendly; Prussia was 
brooding secretly upon great ambitions. The world was secure. 
In these circumstances, to the English Free Trader, all restraints 
founded upon national security seemed useless. There was no 
need for a wall when there was nothing to keep out, no need for 
sentries when there was no enemy, no need for discipline when 
there was no danger. 
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And what the Free Traders threw down were, not merely the 
Customs Duties which secured British manufactures and agricul- 
ture, but almost all the other safeguards devised by centuries of 
experience in war and danger. The Preferential system which 
united us with our colonies; our Navigation Laws which made 
us secure in our shipping ; our strong social and trade organisa- 
tion which made it almost impossible for the foreigner to penetrate 
further than the seaports; our naturalisation laws—our whole 
national system in fact—were all swept away. Nothing was left 
but the pursuit of wealth and “happiness.” “The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” was the maxim of the new 
statecraft. It is a maxim which ignores strength, security and 
nationality as well as honour and duty, an ignoble maxim, for 
those individuals and peoples who seek happiness as their object 
in life are in the end the most wretched. Happiness without 
foresight, pleasure without thrift, wealth without strength, life 
aithout duty, such ideals are as disastrous to a nation as to an 
individual. The one concession we made to the duty of national 
security was our Navy: it is now recognised as the only sound 
institution in our national life, and it will not suffice to save us 
if we cannot reform the rest. 

While we followed this heedless policy of national disin- 
tegration, over against us our enemy organised himself for our 
destruction. Germany founded itself upon a national system 
very closely resembling the so-called mercantile policy—which 
was in reality a manufacturing and protective policy—of the 
Tudors. The foundation of German strength is the Trade Guild, 
which has been renewed and strengthened upon modern lines. 
Under this system German traders think and work as units in a 
national organisation. The master and the man are united by 
the common interests of an organised trade, and although there 
are disputes between capital and labour, as there were in the 
medieval guilds, these troubles are relatively insignificant. On 
the one side national finance is completely at the disposal of the 
national industry ; on the other side the shipper and shipowner 
are the selling agents of the manufacturer; in the centre the 
manufacturer works secure from unrestricted competition either 
from outside or inside the national tariff. There is thus a unity 
and harmony of effort which reduces waste to a minimum and 
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enables German industry to concentrate its strength upon the 
capture and exploitation of foreign markets. State policy is 
merely an expression of this industrial and commercial system. 
That German firms compete one with another is of course true, 
and my generalisations apply with more force to some trades and 
less to others according to circumstances. In some industries 
agreements go further than in others, but in general there is an 
understanding which enables the manufacturers to act in concert 
upon certain broad lines for the good of the industry as a whole 
and to fight foreign competition. The result is that German 
manufacturers are stronger both in defensive and offensive trade 
than our own. They have their national policy : they have their 
protective tariff and their preferential railway rates; they have 
their guild system to keep the peace with labour, and their 
syndicates and combinations to avoid wasteful competition ; 
their financial organisation is behind their industries; their 
shippers are in a true sense their advance agents, and I might 
add that their shipping lines, upon which their oversea trade 
chiefly depends, are national in a sense which cannot be said of 
British shipping lines. Before the war British shipping was 
vastly greater in bulk than German shipping, but whereas British 
shipping was divided into a number of separate interests, German 
shipping had for some purposes a combination which included 
almost the whole German tonnage—a total much stronger than 
any single British combination. 

In all these matters the Germans thought nationally, and the 
British individually or sectionally. It was for this reason mainly 
that Germany was rapidly overhauling us in most of our staple 
industries and in markets developed by British capital where at 
one time we were supreme. 

Two months ago I illustrated the position by the examples of 
the metal and electrical industries. The metal industry is 
important because the base metals over which Germany had 
control were essential to many other industries: they were the 
keys by which the German could lock or unlock the doors of 
many of our factories in trades apparently remote from the metal 
trade. The raw’ metals were mined chiefly within the British 
Empire, but they were smelted in Germany and were marketed 
by a German ring, and even purely British firms were compelled 
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to deal through this combination. Take, for example, this 
extract from the letter of an Englishman : 

“My business is, I suppose, the oldest smelting business in 
the country. It goes back years before there was a Germany, 
And yet we are more or less in the hands of as regards 
buying and selling. Practically we cannot buy ore without 
them, and can hardly sell it when smelted without them. And 
they are Germans pure and simple. Even in my business with 
a biggish capital and a large amount of Government work we 
cannot fight ——— because they have behind them what is 
nothing less than the capital of the German Government. And 
this holds good even in war time.” 

Truly a humiliating position! And the same writer goes on 
to give account of certain other firms of world renown—“ very 
English originally, now ’s, body and soul.” 

The electrical trade is more complicated, and my recent 
summary of the position in this trade has been questioned in 
some particulars by the friendliest of critics. A more elaborate 
analysis shows differences and distinctions which are worth 
considering. There are at least three gradations which ought to 
be kept in mind. There is first of all that great German electrical 
Trust, the A. E. G. of Berlin, whose policy is to capture British 
trade without manufacturing anything in this country. How 
this trust operates will be gathered from the letter of another 
British business man : 

“We English manufacturers all know to our sorrow the 
successful methods adopted by the joint manufacturing and 
banking interests of Germany and the Continent in taking from 
us the fruit of our past endeavours in different parts of the world. 
Up to now their crusade has been directed, as far as the electrical 
industry is concerned, more particularly in connection with 
tramways than any other department. The situation in Buenos 
Ayres is a case in point, where the whole of the originally purely 
English tramway systems have now been amalgamated into the 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways with an issued debenture and share 
capital of nearly £20,000,000, controlled absolutely by the 
Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft-Deutsche Bank combina- 
tion, through their Brussels organisation, the Société financiére 
de Transports et d’Entreprises industrielles of Brussels, with the 
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result that immense orders for machinery and general supplies 
now go exclusively to Berlin.” 

I hear the superior person say that our manufacturers have 
only themselves to blame, that it is due to the superior enterprise 
and so forth of the German manufacturer; but as usual the 
superior person does not really understand. No British manu- 
facturer could have secured that control, because the conditions 
on which it was secured were not industrial but financial. The 
Allgemeine did not gain its object by making the lowest tender 
or supplying the best material, or by promptness of execution 
or civility of manner, or by any other of the many virtues 
which, according to the superior person, the British manufac- 
turer lacks. No, the A. E. G. obtained control by financial 
methods. It offered the Company a secure dividend on its 
capital on condition of securing not only the control but the 
supply of power. No English manufacturer could have 
offered such terms, because no English manufacturer has 
all the resources of the Bank of England behind him. 

And mark well that such arrangements are not made directly 
between English companies and the Allgemeine. There is usually 
a Belgian pimp to arrange the introduction and manage all the 
particulars of the bargain, so that the British public—the 
trusting husband, as we might call it—does not suspect the 
nature of the transaction. 

And so in other parts of the world. Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal are under the British flag; but the company which 
secured the potentially greatest electrical scheme in South 
Africa, the Victoria Falls Power Scheme, was the Allgemeine. 
Under the auspices of leading English names, the British public 
were left with the ordinary shares in a company of which 
the debentures were financed in Germany. And nearly all the 
orders for the machinery—all in fact save a small portion 
of the apparatus which the Germans ‘could not manu- 
facture—-were placed with the Allgemeine and its subordinate 
companies. 

In India, before the war, the Allgemeine almost succeeded 
in securing control of the electrical power and tramway 
systems of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras—their object being 
no doubt as much political as financial. In these matters 
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influential Englishmen have not been above helping the 
Germans. 

Some people misinterpreted that part of my last article in 
which I referred to the British Thomson-Houston Company of 
Rugby. This firm is, in fact, a manufacturing branch of that 
great American electrical combination, the General Electric 
Company. This company or its predecessor at one time actually 
invaded Germany, but was driven or bought out by the rising 
power of what is now the A. K.G. The Germans took over most 
of the Thomson-Houston companies on the Continent ; but the 
General Electric Company maintained its control of the Rugby 
factory, which remains substantially American to this day. The 
Americans, in fact, met the Germans upon equal terms, because 
the Americans, like the Germans, have protection for their home 
markets and can fight from a secure base. In due course the 
General Electric Company and the Allgemeine came to an under- 
standing about the pooling of patents and certain other trade 
arrangements. But the Americans did not become the sub- 
ordinates of the Germans. In some departments they still com- 
pete; in others they have made mutually advantageous peace. 

Thus we come to another category of foreign firms which have 
their factories in this country. Siemens Brothers of Woolwich 
are financially controlled by the von Siemens of Berlin. Such 
an arrangement is obviously less injurious to this country than 
the Allgemeine system, because the Allgemeine employs neither 
labour nor capital in this country except the small amount neces- 
sary to securing orders, whereas Siemens employ British labour 
and develop an industry in England with German capital. But 
we cannot call the second system satisfactory, because the control 
is in German hands, and the wages of the capital go to Germany. 
In the case of Siemens £35,000 a year or so went to Germany, 
which would have been spent in England if the capital of the 
company had been British. Not only so, but it is probable that 
the prestige of the British name was useful to the German control 
in securing orders for the German house in other parts of the 
world. Thus, for example, Siemens might secure an order as 
a British firm in India or in Hong-Kong, yet execute the order 
from Berlin. How far that was a practice in the case of this 
particular firm I do not know, and it might be profitable to 
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inquire. But in the meantime | am quite willing to admit that 
the Siemens firm has employed labour and planted an industry 
in this country, and the man who plants an industry in a country 
is like the man who digs a well and plants a grove in a thirsty 
land. He may have done it for his own benefit; but his works 
remain and bear fruit and give refreshment and life to generations 
of whom he had no knowledge and no thought. 

Here I may speak of the General Electric Company founded 
by two men of German birth who came over in their youth and 
pitched not only their tents but their tabernacles in England. 
They gave us an industry, or rather several industries. They 
were pioneers in electricity at a time when most Englishmen 
were blind to its possibilities and were content to go on buying 
from America and from Germany. They fought great foreign 
trusts, both American and German, and compelled them to 
start factories in England. Their names are honourably con- 
nected with new industries, the skill for which had to be imported 
from abroad, such as the lamp, telephone, ebonite, glass tubes, 
metal, cable and heavy engineering industries. Some 12,000 
British workmen fill their shops to-day, turning out almost ex- 
clusively essential war requisites—all the capital being British. 
They braved the threats and refused the bribes of the Allgemeine. 
They helped England to face the present war, and if all born Eng- 
lishmen had been so vigilant as these two adopted subjects, our in- 
dustries would now be in a better position. Let me give a case in 
point. Electric-light carbons are essential to our searchlights as 
well as to the lighting of our yards, docks, harbours, and coasts. 
Yet we had been content to draw our supply of carbons from 
Germany and France. In 1900 the General Electric Company 
began operations at Witton, near Birmingham. They spent 
large sums in learning the process and educating labour. They 
got small encouragement even from Government Departments 
with the honourable exception of the Admiralty. The Germans 
brought the price of carbons down with a run from 40s. to 18s. 
per 1000 feet in order to kill this competitor. Up to the out- 
break of war the works were run at an annual loss of from six to 
fifteen thousand pounds. Tempting offers to convert the works 
to other purposes were refused, for the reason that Mr. Hugo 
Hirst felt that war was approaching and was determined in this 
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matter to save England from herself. And in the result the 
Witton Carbon Factory is now an important factor in a war in 
which electric searchlights play so great a part. 

Therefore if we are to hazard an exception in our general 
suspicion of all born Germans it should be for those who have 
built up an industry in this country and committed themselves 
to its future. They are in a different case from most Germans 
who are here as the scouts and agents for the German manu- 
facturer, and whose interests and commitments are all in the 
land of their origin. And for my part I would prefer a naturalised 
German who manufactured in this country to a born Englishman 
whose business is to import from a rival country things which 
might be made at home. 


II 


I have travelled some little way from my subject but return 
from these examples to lay down a general rule. The worst 
case for a country is to import its manufactures, not only because 
then all the money goes to the rival country but because the 
country which imports leans and depends upon the country 
which supplies. There is a middle position, not satisfactory 
but better than the other, in which the capital and control are 
foreign, but some at least of the work is done in this country. 
But the ideal position, for which we should strive, is to have 
all vital industries, and as many others as we can secure, worked, 
financed, and managed in Great Britain—or in the British Empire 
—with British capital and British labour. That ideal might 
serve as the foundation of our national policy. 

That is what I call a National Policy. It is the antithesis 
of the International Policy which we have followed in this country 
since 1840. The International Policy had for its ideal wealth, 
which was miscalled happiness, for the individual; the other 
ideal is security and independence for the nation. A nation 
must be strong in order to live, and strong we cannot be unless 
we found our policy upon the manufacture of necessities. The 
International Policy encouraged our trade at the expense of 
our manufactures. The National Policy should encourage manu- 
factures before trade. 
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Take, for example, the case of two citizens, who both start 
life with £10,000. Mr. Brown takes an office in the City, engages 
two clerks, and secures an agency and commission business for 
a great firm of cloth manufacturers in Saxony. He puts his 
capital into the sale of this cloth, pushes it everywhere, fights 
our British manufacturers for the British markets, becomes 
wealthy and invests his capital in American trust securities. 
The German firm for which he had been agent sends over their 
own representative, Mr. Strauss, to succeed him. Mr. Smith, 
on the other hand, puts his capital into a small English cloth 
factory. He educates workmen in some new process of manu- 
facture; he produces a good article; he enlarges his factory 
until it becomes the centre of a little village of skilled workers. 
He never becomes nearly as rich as Mr. Brown, nor is his life 
so “happy” in the vulgar sense, because he is always busy, 
always anxious, lest Mr. Brown, with the vast resources of Ger- 
many behind, should drive him out of the market. Still, at the 
end of his life he can look upon his factory, his village,‘and his 
cloth as something done not merely for himself but; for his 
country. He has educated labour ; he has added to the national 
strength. 

Under our present policy Mr. Brown and Mr. Strauss are 
encouraged at the expense of Mr. Smith. A national policy 
would encourage Mr. Smith at the expense of Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Strauss. 

The real issue of this war, to my mind, is, for us, not whether 
we should drive the Germans out of Flanders, but whether we 
should drive them out of England. 

If we succeed in driving them out of Flanders and fail to 
drive them out of England we are defeated. 

To drive them out of England, or rather out of the British 
Empire, we must have a protective tariff. That is the basis of 
a national policy. If we have a tariff we can build upon that 
basis everything else, education, guilds, national laboratories, a 
Department of Commerce, social reform, and all the rest of the 
ideals good men cherish in their hearts. We must build our 
fence first and then we can work inside that fence. 

If we have a tariff fence round the United Kingdom we shall 
then be in a position to give the Dominions an advantage in our 
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markets and so secure ourselves for ever in the preferences of 
our Dominions. We shall then have the British Empire as a 
single fiscal area so far as the outside world is concerned. The 
tarifis between its various states will be like the box borders 
to the plots and parterres of a garden: they will not concern 
the outsider who will have to negotiate the garden wall. We 
can then set about giving good terms to our Allies and stiffer 
terms to our enemies. We shall be in a strong position to 
negotiate because our outside wall will enclose as big and rich a 
garden as any other: it will contain almost every thing we need 
and a good many things that other people cannot do without. 

The tariff, however, is only the beginning: we must set 
about to cultivate our national garden: we must have frames 
for our cucumbers and nets for our strawberries. Our whole 
body of naturalisation, shipping, patent, and mercantile laws 
will have to be revised in harmony with this new policy. But 
we shall find, if we go back a hundred years, that the laws of our 
forefathers were patriotic and national in their principles: what 
remains to be done is to clear away the international rubbish 
and adapt these old principles to our modern conditions. 

Here is a great and hopeful policy, but how is it to be carried 
out? I suggest by a National Party, which, if it is to be strong, 
must be founded upon the manufacturing interest of the country 
—and I include agriculture as the greatest of our manufacturing 
interests. 

But what of the Party Truce? I would compare the normal 
position of our two great parties to one of those toy barometers 
which delighted our childhood. They were in the shape of a 
house with two doors. When the weather was fair a little lady 
came out of the one door, but when the weather grew bad she 
went inside and a little man came out of the other door. The 
Liberal Party is the lady who comes out in fair weather ; and the 
Unionist Party the man who is expected when there are signs of 
storm and wind and rain. But when the present storm came 
along the little woman did not want to go inside, so she per- 
suaded the little man to enter into an agreement by which they 
could both be in the public view. That is the Party Truce, and 
it may suit both Parties. But does it suit the owner of the 
barometer ? 
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Let it be noted that the Party Truce is on a fair-weather 
basis. The little woman is having it all her own way. The 
Unionist leaders used to say that a tariff was necessary to the 
existence of the British Empire. They used to maintain that a 
Free Trade policy played into the hands of Germany. Yet 
they joined the Government without stipulating for a single 
change. They accepted the Free Trade basis: they accepted 
everything when they accepted office which they had fought in 
Opposition. 

When Mr. Asquith made his agreement with Mr. Bonar Law, 
the position of the Government was desperate. The atmospheric 
pressure was forcing the little woman back and the little man 
forward. Mr. Bonar Law could have made any terms he pleased. 
Yet he made none. He accepted Free Trade although he knew 
—or had always said—that Free Trade was the instrument by 
which Germany was establishing herself for our destruction. 

Since the Coalition the issue of Free Trade or Protection has 
been forced to the front in a thousand and one different ways ; 
but every time it comes up our manufacturers are fobbed off 
with this corrupt political agreement called the Party Truce. 

Politicians are false to their trust if they consent to the 
shelving of a question which they regard as vital in the interests 
of a two-Party Government. 

The Free Traders and the Germans—for they are closely 
allied—hoped to tide over this war on Free Trade. The Germans 
and importers of German goods in this country are under the 
weather just now. The arguments for Protection are over- 
whelming. If there had been no Party Truce, a Party pledged 
to Protection would now be in power. But as it is, they hope to 
tide over the war with the consent of the Unionists. When the 
war is over the Germans will again flood the country with German 
imports, German money, and German influence: a reaction will 
come and Free Trade may again be in favour. 

We may be quite certain that when fair weather comes again 
there will be no truce: the little lady will once more occupy the 
verandah alone: the little man will have disappeared into the 
cold shades of Opposition. That the Unionist leaders gained 
nothing for their Party is a matter of small consideration: the 


calamity is that they gained nothing for the country. If they 
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had been strong we might by this time have had our tariff erected : 
as it is we have no assurance of a tariff, or of anything except 
Mr. Asquith. What has the country gained by the arrangement ? 
A Compulsion Bill which is a fraud and a Blockade which is a 
farce. 

I have said that the Party Truce is upon a Free Trade basis. 
Let us consider what that means. Before the war the Free 
Trade Party depended for its political and financial support very 
largely upon Mr. Brown and Mr. Strauss. They were briefed to 
defend the interests of the trader and the importer. That is the 
true reason for the extraordinary softness and tenderness of the 
Government for German interests in this country. It is part of 
the Truce. The German interest is the importing and trading 
interest as opposed to the manufacturing interest. The shippers 
and the traders and the financiers who supported this shipping 
and trading system were the chief political asset of the Free 
Trade Party. There was a Natural Alliance between the Free 
Trade Party and the German interest in this country. 

This is the simple explanation of much that is otherwise 
inexplicable in the history of the war. It explains why Sir 
Edgar Speyer remained in Downing Street until he was driven 
out by an indignant public opinion. It explains why Germany 
was allowed to carry on her trade by neutral ships until the Ides 
of March. The Government was forced into the war; but its 
object was still “remote from any idea of crushing Germany.” 
It proposed to itself a policy which would hold the balance even 
and secure after the war a restoration of exactly the same state 
of things which had existed before the war. Everything which 
the Government has done or pretended to do against the German 
interest has been forced upon it against its will by an indignant 
public opinion. The British nation has not only to fight Germany 
but has to kick its own Government every step along the road. 
The Party Truce is a truce in the interests of the German importer, 
and the successors of Mr. Chamberlain have agreed to that 
truce. 

Those who want a national policy need not look for it from 
the Coalition. They must form a National Party in the con- 
stituencies and in the House. Mr. Bonar Law, with the best 
intentions in the world, destroyed the safeguard of an alternative 
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Government, and that safeguard must be reconstructed. When 
the National Party is strong enough in the constituencies and in 
the House it can force the Government to accept its policy or 
put an alternative Government in its place. That is the work 
before the National Party, and it is a very big work. The danger 
is that the National Party may be formed upon the same old 
paralysing compromise which has destroyed the Unionist Party. 
Its leaders may be tempted, in order to get Free Trade support 
for the prosecution of the war, to shelve the Tariff question. If 
they do that they break their mainspring, for the hope of Protec- 
tion is what will keep the industrial interest together, and upon 
the industrial and agricultural interest the National Party must 
be founded. 


Ian D. CoLvin 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


Tue Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, has discoursed 
learnedly and convincingly upon ‘“‘ The Minor Horrors of War” ; 
but among these minor horrors he has not included, as he might 
well have done, the swarms of individual cranks and pestilential 
organisations which the abnormal conditions generated by the 
great conflict have let loose upon society. These national 
nuisances differ much in their degrees of noxiousness. Some 
are comparatively harmless, as, for example, those distillers of 
prophecy who persistently force upon a distracted public inter- 
pretations of current events culled from the Book of Daniel or 
the Revelation of St. John. Others are deadly with all the 
venom of treason. The most dangerous of all, because it is at 
once powerful and specious, malignant and hypocritical, bold 
and secretive—and, further, because it is a fruitful parent and 
lavish foster-parent of other deleterious organisations—is the 
Union of Democratic Control. 

I. Origin of the U.D.C. The Union came into existence 
soon after the war broke out as an anti-national confederacy of 
disappointed place-huriters, discarded labour leaders, and dis- 
illusioned monomaniacs. The inflammatory passions which gave 
it such unity as it possessed were: (1) Hatred of Sir Edward Grey 
and, to a slightly less malicious degree, Mr. Asquith ; (2) Detesta- 
tion of Russia ; (3) Dislike of the Anglo-French Entente ; (4) In- 
difference to the fates of Serbia and Belgium; (5) Affection for 
Germany, whose pacific intentions the founders of the U.D.C. 
had long been proclaiming *; (6) Determination to prevent 


* Professor schiemann, of Berlin, from the other side reports an interview which 
he had with Mr. C. P. Trevelyan on February 18, 1913, in which Mr. Trevelyan, then a 
member of the Government, assured him with great vehemence and confidence that 
under no circumstances whatsoever would Great Britain go to war with Germany.— 
See Morning Post, December 30, 1915. 
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Great Britain from playing her part in the war which had been 
precipitated by Teutonic perfidy. 

The original handful of conspirators well knew that to pro- 
claim their true inspiring principles and purposes openly, and 
to appeal for popular support on behalf of them, would be to 
court prompt and overwhelming disaster. Hence, being adepts 
in the art of political cajolery, they sought diligently for an 
attractive name that would lure and fascinate the unsuspicious 
multitude, and for a specious programme that would form a 
screen of apparently sound progressive doctrine behind which 
they could conceal and carry on their secret and nefarious designs. 
Much depends upon a name. A building society, for example, 
which calls itself the ‘“‘ Liberator ” conjures up delightful images 
of freemen in freeholds, and draws tens of thousands of pounds 
out of the pockets of lovers of freedom. Next to the idea of 
liberty, the idea of democratic equality attracts the British 
elector. Hence—the title “Liberator” not being available—- 
what could be better than the title “ Union of Democratic 
Control’? It contained nothing to indicate the hatreds and 
antipathies which consumed those who selected it; it seemed 
to connote a broad popular policy. The programme of the 
U.D.C. was made to accord with its deceptive title. Four 
cardinal points of international policy were included, viz.: 
(1) Government by Consent; (2) Democratic Control of Foreign 
Affairs; (3) An International Council; and (4) Reduction of 
Armaments.* 


* The following are the four points in full : 

(1) No Province shall be transferred from one Government to another without 
the consent, by plebiscite or otherwise, of the population of such province. 

(2) No Treaty, Arrangement, or Undertaking shall be entered upon in the name 
of Great Britain without the sanction of Parliament. Adequate machinery for ensuring 
democratic control of foreign policy shall be created. 

(3) The Foreign Policy of Great Britain shall not be aimed at creating Alliances 
for the purpose of maintaining the Balance of Power, but shall be directed to concerted 
action between the Powers, and the setting up of an International Council, whose 
deliberations and decisions shall be public, with such machinery for securing Inter- 
national agreement as shall be the guarantee of an abiding peace. 

(4) Great Britain shall propose, as part of the Peace settlement, a plan for the 
drastic reduction, by consent, of the armaments of all the belligerent Powers, and to 
facilitate that policy shall attempt to secure the general nationalisation of the manu- 
facture of armaments, and the control of the exports of armaments by one country 
to another. 
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It looks innocent enough, even if slightly Utopian. Obviously 
it is well calculated to appeal to those whom David Leslie, in 
despair at their unpracticality, once described as “ ministers and 
other sanctified creatures.” All I have to say about this osten- 
sible programme at the present moment is that, if its four points 
are cardinal for the peace and prosperity of the country, they 
might with advantage have been formulated and advanced at 
an earlier date, when there was some possibility of discussing 
them deliberately and applying them effectively. Two, at any 
rate, of their original promulgators, viz. Mr. C. P. Trevelyan 
and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—the one as a Minister of the Crown, 
the other as Leader of the Labour Party—had been for years 
in a position to give them authoritative utterance. What more 
favourable moment, for instance, could have been desired for 
proclaiming the first point, the doctrine of Government by 
Consent, than the moment when the fate of Ulster was being 
debated ? “No Province,’ says this doctrine of the U.D.C., 
“shall be transferred from one Government to another without 
the consent, by plebiscite or otherwise, of the population of such 
province.” Why was not this far-reaching principle professed 
in July 1914, and applied concretely to Ireland, instead of being 
reserved for August 1914, and advanced as an abstract proposi- 
tion? The answer, of course, is simple. The professions of 
the U.D.C. mean nothing. The four cardinal principles were 
adopted, not because the founders of the Union believed in them, 
or cared for them, or had ever thought of them before; but 
because they seemed to offer convenient cover from behind which 
deadly and treacherous rear-attacks could be delivered upon 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, Russia, France, Serbia, and the 
British cause generally. 

II. Development of the U.D.C. The original manifesto of the 
U.D.C. was issued from the private residence of Mr. C. P. 
Trevelyan (14 Great College Street, Westminster), and was dated 
* August 1914.” After expressing the view that British policy 
in the future would have to be controlled by “a great and 
conscious and directed effort of the democracy,” it formulated 
the doctrines later sharpened into the cardinal points, appealed 
for members and for funds, and further stated that ‘‘ when the 
time is ripe for it, but not before the country is secure from danger, 
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meetings will be organised and speakers provided.” One must 
conclude from the promptitude with which, after issuing this 
manifesto, the U.D.C. began to organise meetings and provide 
speakers that, whatever danger the country may have been in at 
the time of issue, the danger, in the opinion of the givers of this 
pledge, very speedily passed away. For very soon indeed the 
Union commenced its operations. At first, it is true, they were 
secret, subterranean, and insidious: but before long publicity 
began to be courted. Messrs. C. P. Trevelyan and Ramsay 
Macdonald were reinforced by such persons as ‘‘ Norman Angell ” 
(alias R. N. A. Lane), notorious as the victim of the great illusion 
that a synchronised bank-rate, properly understood, is a guarantee 
of everlasting peace; “‘ Vernon Lee” (alias Violet Paget), who 
from her home in Florence carried on in neutral countries a 
frankly and virulently anti-British and pro-German propaganda 
that had no conceivable relation to the four professed cardinal 
points of the U.D.C. programme *; and “ E. D. Morel” (alias 
K. M. De Ville), who long had been working to secure the trans- 
ference of the Congo from Belgian to German rule. A further 
name that one expected to see, but did not find, was that of 
Sir Roger Casement, the old colleague and friend of Mr. “ Morel.” 
The explanation of its omission, of course, turned out to be that 
Sir Roger Casement was on his way from America to Berlin, 
where he is engaged still more directly in assisting the enemy, by 
revealing the secrets of the British Civil Service which gave him 
his career and his title, and by endeavouring to induce Irish 
soldiers to transfer their allegiance from King George to the 
Kaiser. Other persons also, of better repute, joined the Union, 
attracted no doubt by the specious generalities of the ostensible 
programme, and ignorant of what lay behind it; so that at the 
conclusion of the first year of operations the secretary was able 
to announce that “the aggregate membership is well over 
300,000.” That Germany viewed the growth of the organisation 
with satisfaction is indicated clearly in one of the issues of the 


* A fair specimen of ‘“ Vernon Lee’s” writing is to be found in the New York 
Evening Post of October 3, 1914. In a long and bitter article she accuses Britain of 
violating the treaty guarantees of Moroccan independence ; of breaking international 
agreements respecting Persian integrity ; and of justifying her own participation in 
the present war by a myth of self-defence. 
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Continental Times of Berlin (May 1915), which recommends, 
especially to American readers, the writings of Charles Trevelyan, 
Ramsay Macdonald, E. D. Morel, Vernon Lee, Norman Angell, 
and half a dozen other of the pseudonyms and autonyms of the 
U.D.C. The utterances of these people, it appears, conform to 
German standards of “ Justice and humanity.” 

Ill. The Double Life of the U.D.C. The German Press would 
not go out of its way to recommend the writings of the members 
of the U.D.C., if these writings dealt solely or even primarily with 
the abstract generalities of the Union’s ostensible programme, or 
with the purely domestic problem of how Britain should conduct 
her Foreign Affairs after the close of the war. Berlin perceived 
with unerring perspicuity the truth that the Union is—whatever 
it may publicly profess itself to be—a clearly pro-German and 
anti-British organisation. The more one looks into the matter, 
in fact, the more one realises that the U.D.C. is a body leading a 
double life. It has on the one hand a public programme more 
or less innocuous, and on the other hand a secret purpose of a 
wholly different character. By means of its title and its appa- 
rently respectable, if rather visionary, policy of the four points, 
it attracts amiable dissenting ministers, wealthy cocoa manu- 
facturers, dreaming literary men, idealistic dons, gullible widows, 
and a variety of miscellaneous sentimentalists. Hence it gains 
in numbers, in prestige, and above all in funds. With the help 
of these it is able to pursue in secret and with effect its true aims, 
which, as we shall see, are totally inconsistent with either the 
democratic control that it pretends to advocate, or the victory 
of the Allies which it sometimes says it desires. As one glances 
down the list of the names of those who constitute its General 
Council one can, without unduly anticipating the Day of Judg- 
ment, separate with some degree of assurance the sheep from the 
goats. One can pick out the names of a number of well-known 
innocents who are obviously sheep. They are evidently there to 
carry out honestly and honourably the professed programme of 
the Union : they are there, that is to say, to encourage plebiscites, 
to increase the control of Parliament, to put an end to secret 
diplomacy, to assist in the formation of an International Council, 
to aid in the reduction of armaments, to foster the causes of 
arbitration and peace. But interspersed with these sheep, and 
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dominating the executive committee, are the original and irre- 
mediable goats. What are they there for? Not for democratic 
control at all, but for their own dominance; not to find means 
for giving effect to the will of the people, but to force their own 
pestilential policy upon the public; not to aid the national 
cause, but to further the interests of the anti-national gangs 
which they lead. They attack British Ministers ; they decry the 
Allies; they discourage recruiting, both voluntary and compul- 
sory; they foster the recalcitrancy of the Independent Labour 
Party, the No-Conscription Fellowship, and other cliques of 
rebels; they advocate premature discussions of peace, and 
propound provisional terms which would leave Germany trium- 
phant and dominant in Europe. It is the activities of the goats, 
and not the bleatings of the sheep, that commend the U.D.C. to 
the authorities in Berlin. 

The same distinction is evident in the meetings organised by 
the Union. There are a few which are more or less public, and 
more or less harmless. There are many more, utterly seditious 
and treasonable, called in secret and held behind closed doors. 
These are organised through the agency of the Independent 
Labour Party and such Trade Union and Syndicalist committees 
as are found to be favourable. By means of these the U.D.C. has 
carried on a campaign of steady hostility to the Derby scheme of 
recruiting, and it promises to do its best to frustrate the Com- 
pulsion Act. A very heavy responsibility rests upon the shoulders 
of Sir John Simon, who, as Home Secretary, must have been 
aware of the extensive ramifications of the secret conspiracy of 
the U.D.C., but who, so far as I know, took no steps to suppress 
it. Do the wire-pullers of the U.D.C. think that by their 
subterranean machinations they are consulting the wishes of the 
British democracy, or acting consistently with the principles of 
democratic control, or conforming to their own canons regarding 
secret diplomacy, or promoting the authority of Parliament, or 
increasing the influence of the electorate ? To ask these questions 
is more than enough. It is evident that the leaders of the U.D.C. 
have by their actions reduced the professions of their union to 
the category of revolting hypocrisies. The growing anger of the 
British public is not directed against the four points of the U.D.C. 
programme: it indicates that the scandalous double life of the 
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Union has not escaped observation. The action of the electors 
at Elland and at Leicester has at last revealed the situation in its 
true monstrosity. 

IV. Democratic Control at Elland and Leicester. The champions 
of democratic control have been for some time faced by the 
awkward fact that democracy is against them. Those same 
activities of theirs which have pleased the Germans have ex- 
asperated the British electorate, whose cause the U.D.C. pretends 
to have at heart. If then its professed policy of “ democratic 
control ” had been the real object of its leaders, they would have 
ceased their obnoxious operations as soon as the democratic 
will was made unmistakably evident. They did not, however, 
do so. When opposition manifested itself, they protested against 
what one of them actually called the tyranny of the “ brutal 
majority ” (as though democratic control could possibly mean 
anything else than majority rule), and obstinately went on. 
By a subtle transformation the “ People,’ in whose majestic 
and pacific control of foreign affairs they had professed to see 
the pledge of Paradise, became a “ Mob,” whose impudent and 
shameless attempt to control its own elected representatives 
must, in the interests of parliamentary institutions, be strenuously 
resisted! The matter was finally brought to an issue by Mr. 
C. P. Trevelyan’s constituents at Elland. The Executive of 
the Liberal Association, through whose agency Mr. Trevelyan 
had secured and for sixteen years held his seat, sent him a formal 
demand for his resignation, on the ground that he had ceased 
to represent the views of the constituency. Mr. Trevelyan 
“respectfully but decidedly ” declined to obey. The leader of 
a ‘‘democratic control” agitation who thus ostentatiously 
refused to submit to democratic control when it was applied 
to himself, was obviously placed in a delicate situation. He 
had to find some new general principle, not included in the 
original four points, which could be made to appear to explain 
so amazing an anomaly. The Polite Parliamentary Letter-wrier 
contained only two available models on which he could frame 
a reply to his constituents’ demand. The most appropriate 
was the letter which, as recorded in the pages of David Copper- 
field, Mr. Gregsbury, M.P., addressed to Mr. Pugstyles. It relies 
on the safe principle of the unintelligibility of politics. “‘ Actuated 
by no personal motives,” says Mr. Gregsbury, “ but moved only 
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by high and great constitutional considerations, which I will 
not attempt to explain—for they are really beneath the appre- 
hension of those who have not made themselves masters, as I 
have, of the intricate and arduous study of politics—I would 
rather keep my seat, and intend doing so.” ‘The obstacle to 
the adoption of the style and argument of this excellent model 
lay in the consideration that it would be difficult to maintain 
at one and the same time that the electors of Elland were intelli- 
gent enough to understand the foreign affairs of the Empire, 
but not intelligent enough to understand the domestic affairs 
of their own constituency. Hence Mr. Trevelyan had to fall 
back on the second model, viz. the argument addressed by 
Edmund Burke to his Bristol constituents in 1774 in similar 
circumstances—the argument, that is to say, that a Member 
of Parliament, when once he is elected, is responsible for his 
political actions, not to his constituents, but to Providence only. 
It is an impressive plea in the mouth of Burke, and one fully 
consistent with his general aristocratic and conservative principles. 
For Burke did not profess to be a democrat, and the representa- 
tive system which he defied was narrow and corrupt. It is, 
in fact, a direct and explicit repudiation of democratic control, 
and Mr. Trevelyan can hardly hope that either his constituents 
or even those members of the U.D.C. who are most “ exorbitantly 
sheep” (to use Bishop Blougram’s delightful phrase) will fail 
to perceive so obvious and damning a truth. In Mr. Trevelyan’s 
case the defiance of democracy is all the more flagrant because 
of two additional facts which also did not apply in the case of 
Burke. These are: (1) That the Parliament to which Mr. 
Trevelyan was elected terminated its career in January 1916, 
and that consequently beyond that date he cannot claim any 
sort of representative character whatsoever; and (2) that he 
is, aS a representative, in receipt of a salary of £400 a year of 
public money. 

The antidemocratic position of Burke, thus occupied so 
incongruously by Mr. Trevelyan, has also been adopted by that 
other champion of democracy, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in respect 
of his Leicester constituents. Hence perhaps it may be regarded 
as the official standpoint of the U.D.C. in relation to representa- 
tive government. What a revelation as to the value of the 
democratic zeal of the leaders of the U.D.C.! Another member 
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of the U.D.C.—a certain Mr. Immo S. Allen—supports and 
develops the same view in a personal letter to me in which he 
contends that “there is no provision in our constitution for 
the repudiation and unseating by his constituents of a duly 
elected Member of Parliament.” This is unfortunately true. 
It is a grave defect in a democratic constitution of a representa- 
tive type. I cannot conceive any work more entirely appropriate 
to a Union of Democratic Control than to seek and secure a 
remedy for such an abuse, whose intolerable consequences are 
exposed in the scandalous instances of Messrs. C. P. Trevelyan 
and Ramsay Macdonald. For what are the logical consequences 
of the general adoption and application of the principles which 
they proclaim? They are, on the one hand, that Members of 
Parliament control absolutely all affairs both foreign and domestic ; 
and, on the other hand, that, once elected, they can defy the 
democracy, can prolong the duration of Parliament and postpone 
the holding of an election for an indefinite and unlimited period, 
can vote themselves salaries to any amount, and generally can 
do exactly what they like for as long as they like. “ Democratic 
control” thus interpreted means the tyranny of a Venetian 
oligarchy, a Jacobin bureaucracy, or a Puritan rump. The 
only possible means by which democracy could recover control 
over its champions would be a revolutionary coup détat. Is 
this the consummation for which the deluded dupes of the U.D.C. 
are labouring? We need be under no illusions as to what the 
rule of the irresponsible leaders of the U.D.C. would mean. We 
know that they stand now, as they have always stood, for such 
things as a small Army, a starved Navy, a little Empire, a sup- 
pressed Ulster, an artificially fomented class-war, a despotism 
of peaceful pickets, a regime of general strikes, a system of 
predatory taxation, a dominant confederacy of International 
Socialists. If this is the sort of thing that the country wants, 
let it surrender itself to the leaders of the U.D.C. 

V. Conclusion. The country does not want this sort of 
thing. It only remains, then, to ask how it can safeguard itself 
against the U.D.C. conspiracy. The answer is plain. It can 
safeguard itself against the U.D.C. conspiracy by insisting that 
the four cardinal points which the U.D.C. would apply to foreign 
affairs shall be applied to the U.D.C. itself, viz. the principles 
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of consent, publicity, control, and disarmament. It should 
insist, that is to say, (1) that no constituency shall be repre- 
sented in Parliament by a member who has forfeited its confi- 
dence; and that some effective means, “by plebiscite or other- 
wise,” shall be devised for bringing recalcitrant members under 
democratic control; (2) that all meetings of the U.D.C. shall 
be open public meetings at which reporters may be present ; 
that all publications of the U.D.C. and its members, both in 
the British Dominions and in neutral countries, shall be available 
for inspection; that no secret diplomacy shall be carried on 
by the U.D.C. or its members in the Balkans, the Netherlands, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, America, or elsewhere; that the 
relations of the U.D.C. to the Independent Labour Party, the 
No-Conscription Fellowship, the Bund neues Vaterland, and other 
similar bodies, shall be made manifest, and that, generally, 
“adequate machinery for ensuring democratic control of its 
activities shall be created”; (3) that the Sovereign authority 
of Parliament throughout the United Kingdom shall be main- 
tained ; that statutes duly enacted shall be impartially enforced 
and universally obeyed; that the practice of passive resistance 
shall be suppressed, and that, generally, Parliament—the supreme 
National Council “‘ whose deliberations and decisions are public ” 
—shall recover such power as shall be “ the guarantee of abiding 
domestic peace’; and (4) that, since money is the armoury of 
the U.D.C., the list of members and the amounts of their sub- 
scriptions shall be published, and the books and balance-sheets 
of the Union audited, in the hope that thus a drastic reduction 
of both its roll and its funds may be effected. 

It will be seen that the U.D.C. would hardly survive the 
application of its own four cardinal points to itself. Hence a 
curious anomaly arises. The only condition of membership 
of the Union is acceptance of these same four cardinal points. 
Thus all conscientious members of the U.D.C. are pledged, in 
pursuit of the objects of the Union, to compass the destruction 
of the Union itself. Much more is this the case with those who 
are not members of the Union, but are honest democrats who 
hate cant, hypocrisy, sedition, and treason, and love their native 
land. 

F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. 


NATURE’S CANNIBALS 


THERE is something thrilling, horribly thrilling, about the 
word “cannibal.” It brings to one’s mind visions of South Sea 
Islands, naked savages, and all the scenes and characters of a 
blood-curdling boys’ tale. That a creature, whether man or 
beast, should eat another of its own kind seems very terrible 
and quite outside natural laws—but is this really so? At least 
it may be terrible, but from personal observation I know that 
there is nothing extraordinary or out of the common in many 
kinds of animals, birds, and insects devouring each other. 

As a matter of fact, cannibalism among many wild creatures 
is an everyday occurrence, for one of Nature’s great rules is 
“Waste not,” and it is infinitely more economical when an 
accident overtakes your brother to eat him than let the body 
be wasted, but I must further admit that it is not uncommon for 
the victim to be not only eaten but first killed by its relations ! 

These sort of “ accidents” are particularly liable to happen 
among the nestlings of the larger birds of prey. There is often 
considerable difference in size between the youngsters ; in the case 
of owls this is due to the old bird beginning to sit as soon as she 
has laid her first egg, with the result that the young ones hatch 
at intervals, and the eldest is much in advance of the youngest. 
When a family “ row ” occurs, as is often the case over the food, 
the youngest and smallest bird is apt to “ go to the wall,” and 
should it get damaged in the quarrel the bigger ones do not 
waste time discriminating between their little brother and their 
proper food but demolish both. Such incidents are not uncommon 
in the family life of the golden eagle and many other big birds 
of prey. As regards owls, an instance came under my notice 
of an owlet which, though not killed, had been badly damaged 
in a family scrimmage. Needless to say, it was the youngest 
and smallest. Its thigh had been broken, but had healed fairly 
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well; however, it would obviously be a cripple all its days, and 
I wondered whether it would manage to earn a living. I could 
not then find room for another pet, so it had to be left to its 
fate. I heard it was the last to leave the nest and was seen 
about for some time after the others had disappeared. 

Among animals in captivity cannibalism often arises in a 
different way, namely, a mother under the influence of fear 
and excitement will destroy her own young ones. I have had 
cases of this sort with quite different species, from a badger to a 
little field-mouse. The badger was sent to me by train; she 
had a long journey, and the cubs were born the day after her 
arrival. Poor thing! was it surprising that a tragedy followed ? 
I did the best I could. I kept the building perfectly quiet, 
provided her with the most tempting food I could think of and 
plenty of drinking water, and allowed no one to go near her, 
but at the end of a week all sounds ceased—I could no longer 
hear the faint, whimpering squeaks from the sleeping-place ; 
however, I waited for another week, and then I looked inside. 
There was not a sign of the babies. She had removed every 
trace ! 

Tame rabbits will often destroy their young ones, and 
ferrets, too, are liable to do so if interfered with while their 
babies are small and blind. Mice are not to be trusted, and 
an instance that came under my notice was when a short- 
tailed field-vole and her family were found in the hayfield and 
brought to me. The babies were quite small and pink, yet I 
hardly anticipated the scene that followed when they and their 
mother were put into a glass-fronted cage. She ran round the 
cage, snuffed here and there, then went to the handful of shredded 
grass that had been the nest, smelt the little ones over, and gave 
one a sharp nip at the back of the neck. Before I could recover 
from my astonishment and interfere, she had killed them all, 
five in number, by bites about the head and neck. I let her 
run away into the garden after that ! 

It would be more than interesting to be able to see into the 
mind of that little mouse and find out what determined her 
actions. When one considers how little experience she must 
have had in her short life it is incredible that she could foresee 
the evils of captivity and wish to save her babies from it. What 
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caused her to act as she did act ?—was it pure instinct, or what ? 
The question is difficult to answer, if not impossible, for with 
such small creatures the results of memory and experience are 
so combined with inherited instincts that it is hard to say by 
which their actions are mainly governed. It should not be 
overlooked in the case of the two animals mentioned above that 
they were acting under unnatural conditions, so for our next 
instances of cannibalism I propose to go to the fish. 

Nearly all fish will eat young ones of their own or other 
species ; as long as they are small enough the big fish do not 
mind, and will as cheerfully swallow fry of their own kind 
as of another. This is most amusingly illustrated in the case 
of the stickleback, which is a much more interesting little fish 
than the majority of its tribe. To begin with, the male fish 
undertakes all nursery duties—though most fish leave their 
eggs more or less to chance and worry little about them— 
leaving his wife, or wives, free from responsibility. He makes 
a small nest by collecting tiny fragments of water-weeds and 
other scraps, which he hides away in some corner. Then he 
finds a hen fish and drives her to the nest, where she lays 
some eggs, and so on, until the nest is full, which in the case 
of the fish I watched might have been anything from thirty to 
fifty eggs, for it was difficult to see how many were in it, as 
he covered them up and only left a small hole through which 
he could look in, and through which he forced a stream of fresh 
water by fanning with his fins. Whenever a stickleback turns 
his tail on his nest for a second every other stickleback, whether 
lady or gentleman, is ready to rush up and eat the contents. Of 
course he is quite ready to do the same for his rivals’ treasures, 
but he generally has enough to do driving off the batchelors and 
the idle hens. Always a handsome little fish, his colours become 
more and more brilliant with each combat; his eyes and head 
glow with green, his throat with scarlet, and he bravely attacks 
every comer. At last the eggs hatch, and his troubles are 
greater than ever. The young fish are only kept at home with 
difficulty ; he has to swim after them, take them in his mouth, 
and spit them back into safety, for the hungry crowd of elderly 
unemployed fish are hanging round ready to snap up every 
youngster that wanders away. The little fry grow fast, and at 
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last defy their fond father and wander forth into the watery 
world to “ take their luck” among their unkind relatives ! 

Many of the water creatures are given to eating their smaller 
relations ; in fact, it is rather the rule than the exception among 
those of carnivorous tastes. Take as an example the larva of 
the great water-beetle, Dytiscus marginalis. It is a most fore 
midable grub and preys on all it meets, and as often as not kills 
and eats smaller larva of its own species. Many of the adult 
insects which live in ponds are not above capturing and devouring 
their own offspring, or, if not their own grubs—for they are 
generally dead before these reach an edible size—the offspring 
of their relations. Creatures which occasionally eat their own 
children are the newts. These handsome little reptiles spend 
the early summer months in the ponds, where they mate and 
lay their eggs. The female carefully wraps up each egg in the 
fold of a blade of grass, the leaf of a water-weed, or some other 
convenient plant under the water. It presently hatches into a 
little fawn-coloured tadpole, and an old newt who is hungry has 
no means of distinguishing her own progeny from that of her 
neighbour; however, and fortunately for the rising generation, 
the old newts leave the water when the breeding-time is over, 
so the young ones have the ponds more or less to themselves in 
which to develop from legless little tadpoles into handsome newts 
with orange-and-black-spotted stomachs. 

Even on land some insects are no better than the aquatic 
ones, and among those apparently most harmless of creatures, 
the caterpillars of our moths and butterflies, are to be found 
several confirmed cannibals. This does, I admit, seem almost 
incredible and quite unnatural. No one need be surprised that 
a predacious insect should occasionally make a mistake and eat 
its own brother, but that a vegetable-feeding larva should be 
capable and willing to turn on its own kind and calmly devour 
them does seem altogether wrong. However, I refer the doubting 
reader to any collector of butterflies and moths, who will reply 
that the caterpillars of certain species are always ready for a 
feast on their own kind, and if you get them in a rearing cage 
they will work havoc among the inhabitants, when the only 
remedy is to quickly turn them out! 


True cannibalism rarely occurs among the Hymenoptera (the 
VOL. LXVI 57 
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stinging insects), though to the casual observer a hornet which 
catches, kills, and eats a wasp seems to be committing the crime 
—if crime it be! But as they are two perfectly distinct species 
it can hardly be described as cannibalism. Occasionally wasps 
will, when food is short at the end of the season, destroy their 
grubs. I once saw a wasp fly past me with something white in 
its jaws, which it dropped a few yards off. Examination showed 
that it was a wasp-maggot, which had apparently been carried 
from the nest and then dropped. 

True cannibalism is met with among the spiders, and, strangely 
enough, as it seems to us humans, it is generally the female which 
eats the male. She is in most species considerably bigger than 
her husband, though he is usually the handsomer, being often 
decorated with bright colours, but he needs all the charms he 
can muster, as his life depends on making a good impression on 
the fair lady. The suitors find her capricious and hard to please, 
but she seldom rejects them entirely, she has a use for them. 
She eats them! To one favoured individual she may be all 
that is charming, but to receive her favours he must take his life 
in his hands. Should he fail to please her he will find himself 
in a deadly embrace, will be sucked dry in a few seconds, or his 
poor little body will be wrapped in a silken shroud and hung in 
the “larder” until wanted. 

I must add that there are many species of spiders which are 
examples of connubial happiness—they live together and share 
the same snare; but I must also admit that I have known 
instances in which “the boot was on the other leg” and the 
female had cause to fear the male. I put a large adult male 
of one of the bigger species of wolf-spiders in the same cage 
with an immature female; he killed her and sucked her juices, 
though he had the choice of some flies. 

The higher one gets in the scale of life the rarer does canni- 
balism become, though, as I have already pointed out, it is not 
uncommon for mammals to kill their young ones when frightened 
or upset, but it is seldom that the bigger animals kill and eat 
each other. 

Mice are not above incidents of this kind, and are generally 
ready to eat the body of a friend that has died by accident 
or disease. And rats (the brown rat, not the old English black 
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rat) if pushed by hunger will do likewise—but I believe a hungry 
rat will eat anything! A tame brown rat that I had, who was 
certainly never hungry, let alone starved, showed every sign of 
wishing to eat a dead mouse that was left in his way one day, 
and he began on another occasion to gnaw at a dead rabbit. In 
both cases I am sure he would have made a good meal had 
I not picked him up and carried him away. 

As far as mice are concerned, a case came under my notice 
in which some long-tailed field-mice—of the handsome yellow- 
necked variety—set upon a small dark mouse of the ordinary 
type, killed it, and cleaned its bones. These are particularly 
gentle, timid mice as a rule. 

Shrews, especially water-shrews, are little demons in this 
respect. They are very pugnacious, have frequent duels, when 
they fight to the death and the survivor eats his victim. 
Among birds I should not like to trust a hooded or a carrion 
crow if it were hungry and found one of its friends in diffi- 
culties ; at any rate, I should not like to be the wounded bird! 

We are told that wolves when pressed for food will not hesi- 
tate to attack the weakly members of the pack, and that injured 
ones are quickly put out of the way. 

T had a pair of weasels in a cage for a time, and one day, 
from some unknown cause, the little female became partly 
paralysed. She could run about but she dragged her right hind 
leg, otherwise she appeared well and healthy. The male was 
almost twice her size and seemed perfectly healthy, carrying 
himself well, and being in beautiful condition. They were fed 
on rabbit, meat, mice, and small birds, and I never let them 
“go short.” One morning when I went to feed them I could 
not find the female ; at first I thought that she must have escaped, 
and then I saw in a corner of the cage a piece of bone and a bit 
of yellowish fur—it was her skull and a little skin. The big 
weasel had eaten her; whether he had first killed her or whether 
she died a natural death will never be known ! 

But, as I said a little further back, the further you ascend 
the rarer do cases of cannibalism become; what is a general 
tule among fish, water insects, etc., becomes exceptional among 
birds and mammals. 

It may be asked how, under the theory of natural selection, 
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can facts of this sort be accounted for ?—how has cannibalism 
come into existence, and why does it still exist ? 

This is rather difficult to answer, but it seems that canni- 
balistic habits are an accident—that they arise in relation to 
others which are necessary for the preservation of the species, 
and that they take their part in securing the “ survival of the 
fittest.” In most species the number of young brought into the 
world is greatly in excess of the number which will reach 
maturity, and there is a frightful amount of competition within 
the species as well as with other species, and of this struggle 
between the individuals cannibalism is one of the visible signs. 
For instance, the water-beetle grub which was the earliest 
hatched from the egg and is the strongest and finest, will probably 
elude the grasp of its fellows and seize and eat them in its turn. 
Though cannibalism is to us so unnatural and repellent, it 
seems, at any rate among insects and such small creatures, that 
the process serves a purpose and leads to the weeding out of 
the weaklings. It should not be forgotten that from the natural 
selection point of view it is of no consequence whether a creature 
is killed by its own relations or others; it is eliminated, and 
that is all that is required; and as for the disposal of the body 
afterwards, what does it matter as long as somebody gets a 
good meal ? 

So, perhaps, after all, cannibalism is not against the laws 
and rules of Nature, as is testified to by the commonness of the 
species that practise it. In the case of spiders it probably comes 
under the heading of sexual selection, which is practised by 
many species, though without such a severe penalty for males 
which fail to please the females, and vice versa. But it is difficult 
to account for, and find, an adequate explanation of the fre- 
quence with which mothers destroy their young under the 
influence of fear, excitement, and unnatural conditions. 


Frances Pitt 
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CLEAR THINKING AT THE 
BACK—AND THE FRONT 


I, SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 


“Our Expeditionary Force, plus our Territorial Force and 
its stiffening of unallotted Regulars, represent between them a 
fighting organisation of something like half a million men. All 
things—especially finance—considered, I question whether it is 
possible or necessary for us to contemplate larger military effec- 
tives for overseas offensive purposes.” (‘‘ Compulsory Service,”’ 
by General Sir Ian Hamilton, Adjutant General—with 
an Introduction by the Viscount Haldane of Cloan, War 
Minister, 1911.) 


Men at the Front, whether afloat or ashore, under water or 
overhead, may conceivably be surprised to learn that some of 
our Mandarins and their hangers-on at the Back are becoming 
concerned at their “inertia.” This apprehension came to a 
head on the publication of the sensational dispatch of General 
Sir Ian Hamilton, which aroused unstinted admiration among 
all the brethren of the pen. In a much-commented passage 
the late Commander-in-Chief of the British Expeditionary Force 
in the Mediterranean is supposed to have “ touched the spot,” 
being apparently convinced that but for the hesitation of others 
he would have become immortalised as the Conqueror of Con- 
stantinople—possibly forgetting, like amateur strategists nearer 
home, that unless all the maps lie rather more than the proverbial 
Trojan, Suvla Bay, even as the crow flies, is a tolerable distance 
from the Turkish capital, while the capture of Gallipoli, so far from 
being the beginning of the end, would scarcely have been the end 
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of the beginning, seeing that at least one more campaign of similar 
dimensions would have been necessary to secure the Asian shore 
of the Sea of Marmara. The Dardanelles, like some other Straits 
in this part of the world, has the peculiarity of two coasts. It 
is possibly this oddity which makes such enterprises equally 
formidable, both for fleets and armies, and had hitherto en- 
couraged text-writers to advise joint rather than several and 
independent operations from the outset. 

Little birds whisper that when the project of forcing the 
Dardanelles was platonically investigated in the good old days 
of Peace by competent authority, it was deliberately discarded 
after exhaustive examination as entirely beyond the exiguous 
military establishment, to which far-seeing patriots of the Haldane 
type had reduced Great Britain. It was then recognised that 
the Dardanelles was not on the Bosphorus, that Fort Chanak 
was not Scutari. It was argued that as 160,000 men was the 
extreme limit of our military strength for overseas enterprise, 
it was hopeless to embark on projects, however tempting, demand- 
ing a minimum of 400,000 troops, 7.c. an Expeditionary Force 
of 240,000 more than we possessed. Unfortunately the Defence 
Committee, which used to be described by its authors and 
admirers in the same goodiold days as “an Imperial General 
Staff,” not only forgot the intervening Sea of Marmara, but 
likewise its own essay reposing in its own pigeon-hole, and allowed 
itself to be stampeded by Pushful Politicians sighing like 
Alexander for new worlds to conquer and finding another 
Walcheren Expedition. The Dardanelles campaign had _ been 
condemned in Peace on a careful review of all the facts as 
inadmissible, even when our original Expeditionary Force would 
have been available. It was launched lightheartedly in the 
name of Clear Thinking, with the enthusiastic backing of all 
Clear Thinkers, in War when our Expeditionary Force—expanded 
to six times its original dimensions—was struggling for life 
in Flanders and France, starved of shells, machine-guns, hand 
grenades and almost every other essential for trench warfare, 
while other Side Shows galore were dotted about the world 
under the auspices of the same Clear Thinkers denounced one 
hundred years ago by Napoleon as the “ strategists of the little 
packets.” 
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Meticulous care was taken by our Dardanelles maniacs to 
avoid consulting any one who might conceivably pronounce an 
adverse opinion, 7.e. any one who knew the ground or had seriously 
studied war. If we penetrated behind the scenes we should 
probably find that this enterprise was never before the Admiralty 
as a Board, and was jealously withheld from the simulacrum 
of the General Staff at the War Office until we were irre- 
trievably committed, while the Foreign Office chipped in with 
the usual fairy tales that this, that, or the other Balkan State— 
Greece for choice—was panting to participate. Nobody nowadays 
ever afiects to be surprised at any blunder perpetrated by any 
Minister except Lord Kitchener. It is a striking tribute to his 
personal prestige, of which his detractors would be wise to take 
note. Every one is invariably puzzled whenever he is implicated 
in wild-cat strategy—although we are told that he is no 
strategist—and some intelligible explanation is laboriously sought 
at which outsiders can only guess. Our War Minister’s entangle- 
ment in this tragic escapade, which should be probed to the bottom 
pour encourager les autres, is only explicable if the War Minister 
were definitely informed at the time that Allies would provide 
the requisite army—our contribution being confined to Sea-Power, 
which was not in his department, upon which no serious calls 
would be made. There would in that case have been no substantial 
diversion of men and munitions so sorely needed on the Western 
Front for the coming offensive, which as a matter of fact was 
ruined by this ill-starred Side Show. Ifsomewhat sketchy and not 
entirely satisfactory, this may be one explanation of the mystery, 
namely, as to how Lord Kitchener, with the object-lesson of 
Antwerp before him, ever acquiesced in this appalling blunder. 
Presumably the Dardanelles maniacs painted the prospect in 
dazzling colours. No one mentioned the undusted pigeon-hole. 

Our Pushfuls, weary of the Great Silent Navy which was 
not making sufficient noise in the world for their purposes, 
were bent on opening up new theatres of glory on which fierce 
limelight would beat, and of the Twenty-Two—or rather Twenty 
in those unregenerate days before the Coalition—not a few were 
presumably hazy as to the whereabouts of Gallipoli, whether it 
was in the Near East, the Middle East, or the Far East, while the 
majority opined that the forcing of the Dardanelles involved the 
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capture of Constantinople. No Clear Thinker stopped to ascertain 
how the Turkish army was to be dealt with—presumably it 
would run away on the first appearance of a Greek Division, 
or be blown into the Black Sea by the 15-inch guns of the Queen 
Elizabeth. The First Lord of the Admiralty had unluckily been 
allowed to see the last of Antwerp, where he had heard the boom- 
ing of the big German guns and seen the fall of that “ impregnable 
fortress.” Surely if Prussian artillery could smash Antwerp 
ours could demolish Constantinople! Q.E.D. War isso very easy 
when you know nothing about it, or even when you know a very 
little. That was doubtless the spirit in which this vaunted 
“gamble”? was entered upon by the Grand Dukes of Downing 
Street.* If Mr. Churchill was the agent, Mr. Asquith was the 
principal. That is one of the few facts on which there is no 
controversy. As the Prime Minister, proud of his paternity, 
informed the House of Commons (November 2, 1915): “If 
anybody is responsible for the initiation of this enterprise in the 
Dardanelles nobody is more responsible than I.” 

However, for the moment I am not concerned with the 
respective guilt of the gamblers so much as with General Hamil- 
ton’s profound discovery which has provided all Clear Thinkers 
at the Back and their satellites on the Press with a catchword 
at which they have eagerly grasped as explaining every failure 
of the War. It has created a positive furore in Progressive circles. 
It threatens to eclipse the fame of Anzac. In discounting the 
bloody fiasco of Suvla Bay last August, the Commander-in-Chief tells 
us, in disclosing “ the root of our failure to make use of the priceless 
daylight hours of August 8,” that “ Driving power was required, 
and even a certain ruthlessness, to brush aside pleas for a respite 
for tired troops. The one fatal error was inertia. And inertia 
prevailed.” There we have it, so to speak, “in one.” This 

* As Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill informed the House of Commons (November 15, 
1915) : 

: I recommended it to the War Council, and to the French Government, not as 
a certainty, but as a legitimate war gamble, with stakes that we could afford to lose 
for a prize of inestimable value.” 


But as against this glorification of “ gamble” in war we may set the opinion of 
Napoleon Buonaparte : 


“ By gambling with the lives of men you lose the confidence of the troops.” 
(Correspondance, 19, No. 15,212.) 
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is the secret of the War upon which organs of light and leading 
have duly fastened and expatiated, while vociferously demanding 
that henceforward ruthless action be instantly and continuously 
taken so that “never again” may “inertia” prevail at the 
Front. There is, it appears, nothing wrong at the Back. “Inertia” 
is unknown in Downing Street, like self-complacency, somnolence, 
cynicism. There we have a ruthless unsleeping vigilance and deter- 
mination, a heart-whole and vigorous prosecution of the war with 
a view to an early and victorious Peace. There are seven working 
days in the week at the Back. The Grand Dukes of Downing 
Street never or hardly ever take off their boots—z.e. the Five 
never, the Twenty-Two hardly ever. “Inertia” is confined to 
the Front, to the loafers on our Destroyers in the North Sea, 
in our submarines in the Baltic, on mine-sweepers everywhere, 
to say nothing of the floating stokeholds, or the long vigils during 
drenching northerly gales. Scanning the horizon for a periscope 
doubtless promotes “inertia.” Love of ease and comfort 
may likewise characterise those who are spending the winter up 
to their knees in the storm-swept trenches across the water, 
or have died or wasted away from thirst or dysentery in “ the 
Peninsula.” Such weakness is unknown among week-end 
politicians. If only our Fighting men were up to the level of 
our Writing men and our Talking men, the enemy would have 
been long since knocked into a cocked hat. There would not be 
a German soldier west of the Rhine. What is the remedy ? 
Why, of course, to find Fighting men on a par with our Talking 
men. It is this fatal “inertia” in British generals and British 
admirals which explains why Germany is gradually spreading over 
Europe, mopping up one community after another, exhibiting 
ever-fresh manifestations of “ frightfulness,” first at the expense 
of Belgium, then of Poland, of Northern France, of Serbia, and 
now of Montenegro, entering capital after capital—Brussels, 
Warsaw, Belgrade, Cettinje—though so far stopping short of 
Paris, Petrograd, and London. Wait-and-See is not involved. 
“Too Late!” has no responsibility. 

Our militarist contemporaries—the Manchester Guardian, the 
Westminster Gazette, the Nation—are all agog now that at last 
the truth has been disclosed by Sir Ian. What they don’t 
know about war is not worth knowing. “Scrap the generals ” 
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is the war-cry of some; “Scrap the admirals’ of others. 
Were we engaged on any less grim business with its heavy toll 
of noble young life offered up as a sacrifice to the mad blind- 
ness of their elders who refused to take the Mailed Fist 
seriously, one might be tempted to smile over this new-born 
enthusiasm for belligerent efficiency among Pacifists to whom 
both Army and Navy were wont to be anathema maranatha. 
Reminiscences of the treatment accorded to Lord Roberts by 
these selfsame pundits cross one’s mind and one can hardly 
help regretting that none of those who denounced and 
ridiculed our national hero should have had the decency, 
now that his wisdom has been so painfully vindicated, to make 
any amende either in Parliament or in the Press. 

Let us, however, be content to learn where we can, when 
we can, and above all avoid “ recriminations”’ so repulsive to 
our esteemed contemporary the Spectator, which would pass the 
sponge over every political delinquency, thus putting a premium 
on its perpetuation. The People will assuredly deserve the 
Government they will invariably get if no politician, not even 
Lord Haldane, may be brought to book. It is only politicians 
who escape punishment for their misdeeds. Soldiers and sailors 
who make a single mistake, or are even accused of making a 
mistake by superiors anxious to save their own bacon, are liable 
to be publicly humiliated in dispatches without so much as an 
inquiry. Generals may be dégomméd, admirals summarily sent 
about their business without even knowing the charge against 
them. Sentries are shot for sleeping on duty; captains ruined 
whose ships touch a rock on an uncharted coast. Contrariwise 
Lord Haldane gets the Order of Merit and £5000 a year for crying 
Peace when there could be no Peace. 

I am not for a moment suggesting that our military or naval 
code is too severe when justly and equitably applied, though 
justice is easier to praise than to practise, especially when a 
superior’s own interests necessitate a scapegoat. Our system 
is on the whole lenient to the important, though here and there 
the unimportant complain—perhaps quite unreasonably—of 
unfair treatment and have no means of redress or of even getting 
a hearing without influence. In the higher ranks of war men 
escape lightly. It is alleged by experts that some Gazettes have 
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singled out for distinction officers whose incapacity and failure 
had been a byword at the Front. I naturally know nothing of 
such matters, nor are they particularly interesting, though it 
might be as well if War Honours were restricted to two classes : 
(1) Fighting men with brains upon whose efficient organisation, 
direction, and dispositions success depends—a considerable class. 
(2) Fighting men who fight—a very large class. Other kinds 
of fighting men might usefully stand aside until the final fire- 
works at the close. Staffs should be exclusively recruited from 
these two classes who embrace the great majority of the Army. 

Under the stress of Sir Ian Hamilton’s “ historic” dispatch 
the pace is to be quickened. Soldiers are henceforward to be 
vigorously and rigorously ‘“‘ scrapped” on the smallest pretext, 
or even without any pretext unless they achieve the high standard 
of efficiency demanded by Downing Street. Success is to be 
the sole criterion at the Front. The “revolutionary” and 
Napoleonic traditions are to be revived, if we may believe the 
Manchester Guardian—though Napoleonism, be it remembered, 
tempered by talk, as neither the Manchester Guardian nor 
any of its confréres will touch the sacrosanct principle that 
the Great War must be run by Twenty-Two Talkers ignorant 
of war. 

“It is important that where mistakes have been made in 
the higher command these should be fully discussed. Neuve 
Chapelle, Loos, and Suvla between them cost not far from 150,000 
casualties; all came near brilliant victory; in none of them 
was there any shortage of men or (except possibly at Loos and 
Suvla) any deficiency in military quality; yet the net result 
of all three battles was disappointing, and in one case actual 
defeat. In all three cases there was bad work in some of the 
higher commands. There are two ways (other than by the 
exceptional bounty of nature) of securing an efficient staff of 
the higher officers. One is by training them beforehand. Obviously 
that 1s impossible for the British Army [my italics]. The officers 
trained for an army of 400,000 will not suffice for an army ten 
times that size, and good officers, not born good, cannot be trained 
quickly. The other way is—it is a hard saying, but after all 
we have to be just to the people as well as to individuals—by 
swift and quite remorseless removal of the failures. That was 
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the way of the French Revolutionary armies. There is no dearth 
of military ability in the Army, and the difficulty of finding it 
is much lessened by prompt removal of failures. Some injustice 
would be done, but success is as good a test as is to be found. 
Napoleon’s insistence that his generals must be lucky as well 
as good hid a profound truth behind its cynicism.” (A Student 
of War, Manchester Guardian, January 8.) 

That is to be the accepted standard for the Front. The General 
must be “lucky as well as good,” but his superior, the Mandarin 
at the Back, may be unlucky as well as bad. Nevertheless 
he will remain as immovable as the Vicar of Bray. 

Fired by this inspiring lead our “all is for the best under 
the best of all possibles’ contemporary, the Westminster Gazette, 
plunged in with another full programme of dégommé. We 
welcome these tardy conversions to the need for the rejuvenation 
of our higher personnel, though new blood is even more urgently 
needed at the Back than at the Front. But here the enthu- 
siasm of the Westminster wanes. It is a thick and thin 
supporter of the Vicar, though it demands thoroughness from 
his agents. 

“We find ourselves entirely in sympathy with the vigorous 
protest contained in a letter to the Times from ‘ A War-worker 
in France’ against the blind following of the rule of seniority 
which appears to govern so many military and other appoint- 
ments. It is wrong to the old, unfair to the young, and, above 
all, disastrous to the public interest. So long as it is a general 
practice that men cannot be appointed to high commands over 
the heads of men who are senior to them in the service, it is useless 
to talk of the career open to talent, or to complain if inertia is 
displayed on critical occasions. This war taxes the physique 
of the youngest men, and, however stout of heart they may be, 
elderly men cannot desire to be exposed to situations in which 
from no fault of their own, but from mere lack of the energy 
and elasticity that belong to youth, they may wreck their own 
careers and jeopardise the interests of the country. It is difficult 
for outsiders to realise or understand the formidable growth 
of convention and tradition which guards the principle of seniority 
in the fighting services, but sheer necessity has broken it down 
in the Navy; and if we are to get the best out of our troops, 
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and to provide opportunities for vigorous and resourceful leader- 
ship, it must be broken down in the Army too.” (Westminster 
Gazette, January 13.) 

These are truisms which no one in touch with realities will 
be found to dispute. Seniority is a snare and a delusion. War 
is the sternest of taskmasters which taxes every form of capacity, 
mental, moral, and physical, to the utmost, as we have already 
learnt to our cost. But can it be pretended by any one who 
cares to see things as they really are that our elderly played-out 
politicians have risen to their responsibilities since August 4, 1914 ? 
If the Army is encrusted with tradition and convention, preventing 
the younger men from coming to the front, Cabinet and Parliament 
are no less in the hands of hide-bound Mandarins who imagine 
that the same qualities which stood them in good stead in peace 
are equally efficacious in winning awar. The editor of the West- 
minster Gazette must surely have his tongue in his cheek when 
solemnly demanding “ vigorous and resourceful leadership” in 
the field, while day in day out upholding Asquith administration 
as the embodiment of human wisdom, foresight, and patriotism. 

The Nation declines to be out of the hunt after military and 
naval efficiency initiated by the Manchester Guardian and the 
Westminster Gazette. War certainly makes strange bed-fellows. 
This lifelong enemy of the British Navy, this passionate protester 
against the construction of every British warship and ardent 
minimiser of every addition to the German navy, nowadays 
makes a speciality of naval strategy—it out Mahans Mahan— 
and seeks to direct the Grand Fleet in the way it should go. 
Happily so far Admiral Jellicoe has turned a deaf ear to the 
Great General Staff of the Nation, which is possibly the reason 
that just as the Manchester Guardian and the Westminster Gazette 
are depressed by the “ inertia” of our commanders in the field 
and would “ scrap while you wait,” the Nation is alarmed at the 
supineness of British sea-power which, be it remembered, only 
exists despite its efforts. “‘ And how about the Navy? It does well ; 
is it doing well enough?” * (The Nation, December 18, 1915.) 


* This is rich from the paper which openly applauded Old Age Pensions on the 
specific ground that they involved a menace to our sea-power; “ One of the chief 
advantages of Old Age Pensions is that they will act as a rampart against excessive 
armaments,” (The Nation, May 9, 1908.) 
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There have been similar innuendoes elsewhere in the Press 
at naval “inertia.” Is some sailor-politician with an axe to 
grind on the warpath with detrimental reflections upon the 
present handling of the Fleet? He had better operate in the 
open. There has been enough backstairs intriguing at the 
expense of the Navy in past years, and now that we have a new 
and clean regime we are not prepared to tolerate its revival. 
No fleet in history has been more active or brilliantly successful 
in accomplishing one object for which it exists, namely, to close 
the sea against the enemy and to provide security in war as in 
peace for our maritime commerce. It is true that the hostile 
fleet has not yet been destroyed or crippled, and consequently 
absolute command of the sea is still to seek, but that is because 
the Germans, though possessing infinitely the most powerful 
Fleet the world has ever seen—except ours—have delibe- 
rately put it out of action in a canal, from which, doubtless 
for very good reasons, it declines to emerge. During a year 
and a half of war German sea-power has virtually ceased to 
exist. It has committed temporary suicide. If the German 
Emperor and his advisers are content with this “ inertia” 
of their £300,000,000 fleet, which was originally intended to 
seize Neptune’s trident and to transfer Germany’s destiny to 
the water—we may be equally content. So every one is pleased 
for the time being. All we seek is the “freedom of the seas” 
for our purposes and to frustrate German purposes. That is 
a large part of The Sea Affair, though not the whole of it. This 
we and our Allies now enjoy, not that we imagine for a moment 
that the enemy will permanently hide his High Sea Fleet, 
nor do we underrate a very formidable fighting machine, out 
of which the last ounce will be got by its capable commanders 
whenever “the Day” dawns. We are nevertheless confident 
that, provided the British Navy refuses to be goaded into wild- 
cat strategy inviting enormous losses without a reasonable proba- 
bility of corresponding gains by mud admirals and their henchmen 
in the Press, the Grand Fleet will be equal to all emergencies. 
It is pronounced by those who have had the privilege of seeing 
it as the embodiment of keenness, efficiency, and fitness. The 
manner in which the submarine peril has been met gives us the 
measure of its ability to deal with new problems. If it be true, 
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as is positively asserted, that nearer one hundred than fifty 
German submarines have been destroyed, we cannot for the 
life of us conceive why this exhilarating fact should be concealed 
by the powers that be. It might help to convince the Nation 
that the Navy is not asleep or inert. The nation has never shared 
its contemporary’s misgivings. 

The only time we had a serious naval “scare” during the 
war was at the height of the Dardanelles obsession, when it was 
feared lest the maniacs who were trying to pull our Army out of 
France into Gallipoli would withdraw the Grand Fleet from the 
North Sea to bombard Achi Baba. Nor did the “ digging out” 
speeches of the then First Lord of the Admiralty tend to reassure 
with their suggestion of hare-brained enterprise, while such 
phrases as “ ground bait” will not soon be forgotten. There 
was consequently a universal sigh of relief when ultimately 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher fell out and to the great advantage 
of the Navy and the Empire both left their respective spheres at 
the Admiralty, and Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Jackson reigned 
in their stead. It does not seem to be generally known that at 
one perilous moment the Prime Minister had resolved to sacrifice 
the sailor and retain the politician, and but for strong outside 
pressure would have persisted in this lamentable decision. 
Mr. Churchill revealed this much in the course of his pretentious 
and abortive Apologia in the House of Commons (November 15, 
1915) : 

“When Lord Fisher’s resignation occurred, I told the Prime 
Minister to consider my office at his disposal if his convenience 
required it. On the next day, being acquainted with all the facts, 
he told me he wished me to continue. Sir Arthur Wilson under- 
took to be the First Sea Lord, and the other members of the 
Board remained at their posts. The next day (Monday) great 
political events of consequence supervened, arising principally out 
of matters connected with the War Office and the attitude of 
important Ministers, and the old Liberal Government passed 
away. The fact that I knew I had retained the confidence of the 
Prime Minister [my italics], and that his decision had been on 
the merits that I should remain at the Admiralty, enabled me 
to comply with his request to join the new Government in the 
office from which I have this morning retired.” 
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As a good administrator Mr. Balfour is unlikely to interfere 
with the handling of the Fleet, which is not a politician’s job, 
and the public look to the First Sea Lord to protect the sailors 
from that amateur strategy which has rioted in costly and 
disastrous Side Shows, and which prior to Mr. Balfour’s 
appointment was a perpetual anxiety to every man afloat. 
The Navy has so far been splendid and will be splendid to the 
end of the chapter so long as it is left to the sailors, and in so far 
as it is not subordinated to politicians always on the look out to 
avoid “hurting” or “humiliating” the enemy or to fill the 
pockets of sordid neutrals. Our admirals have recently received 
a vote of confidence from an unwonted quarter in the shape 
of the suggestion of the Westminster Gazette, that the blockade, 
of which the Foreign Office has made such a ghastly mess, shall 
be exclusively entrusted to the Fleet : 

“Lord Lansdowne (House of Lords, January 13, 1916)... 
left very little doubt that considerable quantities of Cocoa have 
got into Germany. . . . We are not at all certain that the best 
way of dealing with all these difficulties of supply to and through 
the neutral countries might not be to put the whole control 
into the hands of the Navy. The Foreign Office naturally and 
properly has a close regard to the susceptibilities of neutral 
Powers, which it is certainly desirable to respect as far as possible. 
A material consideration which should be borne in mind, however, 
is that, so far as we can ascertain, the neutral Powers are at the 
moment much influenced in their leanings by their judgment 
whether Germany is going to win the War or whether we are to 
emerge victorious, and the demonstration of our absolute power 
on the Sea might have its effect in helping them to arrive at a 
conclusion as to the ultimate winners which would decide their 
future action.” This is so obvious and elementary as to make 
it regrettable that it should have taken nearly a year and a half 
of war to penetrate the sensitive brain of the Editor of 
the Westminster Gazette. At any rate, we may welcome his tardy 
conversion to common sense. His last pronouncement marks 
a welcome advance on its predecessor: “There are 
thoughtless people on our side who are constantly adjuring 
us to take every advantage that sea-power gives us” (West- 
minster Gazette, July 24, 1915). Now apparently the “ thought- 
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less” are to be reinforced by Clear Thinkers, though it seems a 
pity that the latter should be almost invariably “ too late.” 

A good many things besides our blockade policy might be 
usefully handed over to the Navy, which touches nothing that 
it does not adorn, which is more than can be said of British 
statesmanship and diplomacy. The innominate intriguers against 
the present masterly handling of the Fleet would be well advised 
to pipe down lest they take a heavy tumble. Never did the 
Navy hold a higher place in the affection and admiration of the 
entire Empire. It is the acknowledged corner-stone of modern 
civilisation, which would collapse should any catastrophe overtake 
British sea-power. 
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If. SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


Every patriot will sympathise with the desire that our 
Fleets and Armies be found under the right men at the right 
time in the right places, and that no red tape or sealing-wax 
shall obstruct efficiency. This happy state of things appears 
to have been secured as regards the Navy for the simple reason 
that Great Britain is historically the greatest sea-Power, and 
despite the politicians and in the teeth of the politicians 
our naval supremacy has been laboriously maintained. To- 
day our Fleet is unquestionably the most efficient part of the 
United Kingdom. The Navy probably contains the best brains 
of the country, though tried by the tongue-power standard our 
leading admirals would be no match for our leading Parliamen- 
tarians. In sheer capacity there is no comparison between them. 
Professional Politicians occasionally say clever things, but the 
sailors habitually do difficult things. The safety of the 
State is in their keeping. The Navy unquestionably con- 
tains the flower of our population, while its general moral 
is unapproached elsewhere. If our Army is only gradually 
groping towards the light, it is through no fault or failure on 
the part of officers or men, who showed the world what properly 
trained, decently disciplined, and efficiently led British troops 
could do on the historic retreat from Mons, when they turned on 
their pursuers on the Marne, throughout the desperate struggles 
for Calais in the autumn of 1914. That our Field Army on the 
outbreak of Armageddon, of which our statesmen had the plainest 
possible warning from the aggressor, was appreciably smaller 
than that of an average Balkan State was no fault of the soldiers, 
but exclusively of party politicians—one side being hostile to 
any army, while the other had no clear conception as to its 
purpose. That “General French’s contemptible little Army ” 
was not instantly swallowed up by the invading hordes was 
entirely due to good generalship and the devoted tenacity of 
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regimental officers and rank and file, to say nothing of the cavalry, 
of whose performances at this fateful moment we have been 
allowed to know far too little. Politicians deserve no credit for 
the record of this heroic handful, but they were exclusively 
responsible for its being only a handful, and upon their heads 
be the blood that paid the price of that criminal folly which called 
itself Clear Thinking. 

Sir Ian Hamilton, eloquent friend and ardent admirer of the 
Voluntary System and staunch upholder of Haldaneism, has 
given us his explanation of the disaster of Suvla Bay. Those 
may accept it who choose. The Lancet provides us with an 
alternative account. Ordinarily we should not prefer a medical 
to a military explanation of a military operation, but there are 
exceptions to every rule, and this striking article, from the compe- 
tent pen of Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Fremantle, who knows something 
of war, strikes us as being much nearer the mark than the pictu- 
resque Dispatch of the Commander-in-Chief. This article was 
withheld until after the evacuation for very good reasons. It would 
appear to shift the blame from the men at the Front to the 
same Clear Thinkers at the Back who are responsible for all our 
misfortunes and disasters. Colonel Fremantle, Deputy Assistant 
Director of Medical Services, was an unprejudiced eye-witness 
of what he records. His Division took part in the landing at 
Suvla Bay in the week following August 7, and in the subse- 
quent advance, of which he gives us this illuminating picture : 

“ These were fresh troops, straight out from a life of healthy 
training at home, but with no experience of war. From two to 
three weeks they had spent on the sea, cooped up on board ship, 
where, with the best will and discipline in the world, athletic 
fitness could not be maintained. They were suddenly landed 
in almost tropical heat and thrown straight into action in 
a very sparsely cultivated country.” They were put into 
“a new line without trenches and with very little cover.” 
Colonel Fremantle adds what we had heard before, but it is 
as well to have it responsibly recorded in black and white: 
“There were few local wells, giving little water, and 
that of variable, mostly inferior quality. The mules that 
brought food and water up by night were heavily shelled. 
The difficulties of distribution were great, the heat and strain 
severe, the casualties many. If in England, as is officially taught, 
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a soldier loses a quart of water in marching seven and a half 
miles, what must have been his water needs under these condi- 
tions? And yet often he could not get even the pint of water 
allowed him at that time for all purposes in twenty-four hours. 
Hunger, thirst, fatigue, strain, continued day and night (inevi- 
table under the circumstances), were bound to tell on the troops. 
They would have told even on the hardened veterans of Helles 
and Anzac. It was a severe military baptism for Territorials.” 
There is much more well worth quoting which gives the other 
side of the picture to the local “ inertia” which looms so large 
in the Hamilton Dispatch. 

The same phenomenon meets us at every turn, and will do so 
throughout the War. The politicians (assisted by certain time- 
serving officers who in the course of their upward career become 
more Mandarins than soldiers, and curried favour with the 
powers that be by obstructing Lord Roberts’s efforts to provide 
this country with an adequate Army when she most needed it) 
had reduced our military forces to microscopic dimensions—almost 
zero. Then when the War which was never to come, because 
“Peace is the greatest of British interests,” came, as it was 
bound to come, the Army, as usual, was suddenly called upon 
by the Government to do the impossible, and nobly did it respond. 
Happily, we had a great soldier at home on leave, who was hailed 
to the War Office by the Man in the Street, horrified on hearing 
that a friend of the German Emperor had been hurriedly installed 
in Whitehall as War Lord. Lord Kitchener, deaf to all remon- 
strance and ridicule, insisted on preparing for a long War as well 
as a Great War, but the politicians had seen to it that there was 
no serious strategic department at the War Office, the creation 
of which had been equally thwarted by both Parties as a dangerous 
encroachment on amateur strategists of the Front Benches. 
Our ablest soldiers were an integral part of the Expeditionary 
Force, and had naturally and necessarily crossed the Channel the 
moment the Liberal-Imperialist Triumvirate were screwed up 
to allow it to go. In its absence and their absence the War 
Office was bald as a coot. Everything had to be improvised, 
strategy no less than new Armies. No wonder chaos reigned— 
the marvel is that so much was achieved under such hopeless 
conditions. Lord Haldane’s statesmanlike conception of a 
“nation in arms,” whose serious training would only begin after 
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declarations of war had been exchanged, materialised while the 
enemy were overrunning Belgium and establishing themselves 
across France. For the hundredth time it was found that though 
men might be enlisted, drilled, dressed, and even armed—arming 
is, however, a long process—Armies could not be created in a day, 
a week, or a month, or indeed six months. Officers cannot be 
improvised in a year, still less Staffs, who have the most difficult 
job either in peace or war, and when untried staffs were suddenly 
pitchforked under “dug-out” generals—of whom the more 
modest were keenly conscious of their physical unfitness for 
campaigning—at the head of partially trained troops on unknown 
shores in a waterless country and a tropical climate against an 
abundantly warned and resolute foe fighting in his own country, 
that happened which apparently amazed a war-stained expert like 
Sir Jan Hamilton but was no surprise to an utter ignoramus like 
myself, who have never seen a war. Only a miracle could have 
secured success under the conditions prevailing at Suvla Bay 
during the dog-days of August. To some of us at the Back it 
seemed lunacy at the time—and we exhausted ourselves in private 
protest to Ministers—to ask Territorial Divisions to undertake 
what would have taxed to the utmost crack first-line corps of 
seasoned troops. To affect astonishment at the result is to insult 
our intelligence. For a Commander-in-Chief to credit the inevi- 
table contretemps to “inertia”’ in the subordinate commands 
would be laughable were it any laughing matter. For men at 
the Back to make this Dardanelles Dispatch a peg for a campaign 
of detraction against our generals is contemptible. 

Sir Ian Hamilton has publicly bewailed the absence of a real 
leader of men at Suvla Bay. As he puts it: “No one seems to 
have been present who could take hold of the two Brigades, the 
32nd and 34th, and launch them in a concerted and cohesive 
attack. Consequently there was confusion and _ hesitation, 
increased by gorse-fires lit by hostile shell but redeemed, I am 
proud to report, by the conspicuously fine, soldierly conduct of 
several individual battalions.” Strangely enough, when the 
Commander-in-Chief visited this centre of “inertia” he caught 
the prevailing epidemic, according to his own testimony. “I 
urged that even now at the eleventh hour the 11th Division 
should make a concerted attack upon the hills; I was met by 
a non possumus.” One can understand a lawyer or a politician 
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taking “a non possumus” from, say, “a devil” or an Under- 
Secretary left in charge respectively of a case or a Parliamentary 
debate, but one cannot understand a supreme Commander in 
the Field at the crisis of a decisive operation taking “a non 
possumus”’ from anybody and being complacently content to 
record that “‘ the Divisional Commanders disliked the idea of an 
advance by night, and General Stopford did not care, it seemed, 
to force their hands.” Judging from the unbiased account pre- 
viously quoted from the Lancet, General Stopford may conceiv- 
ably have exercised a wise discretion. ‘So it came about that 
I was driven to see whether I could not myself put concentration 
of effort and purpose into the direction of the large number of 
men ashore. The Corps Commander made no objection. He 
declared himself to be as eager as I could be to advance. The 
representations made by the Divisional Commanders had seemed 
to him insuperable. If I could see my way to get over them 
no one would be more pleased than himself.” This scarcely 
strikes one as that leadership the absence of which Sir Ian re- 
gretted in others ; nor did his subsequent indecisive interference 
effect very much. Half-hearted measures rarely pay in war, 
and, as we know, the offensive from Suvla Bay petered out and 
the scheme collapsed at ruinous cost and with disastrous conse- 
quences. But had reverse been converted into victory by some 
Superman we should not have been appreciably nearer our ob- 
jective, for the simple reason that our troops were at the wrong 
end of Gallipoli, at a great distance from Constantinople, and two 
more big campaigns, involving enormous numbers, might have 
been required to secure the prize from the three hundred 
thousand Turks defending it. 

It is indeed hardly paradoxical to maintain that had we won 
at Suvla Bay we might have lost the war with Germany. Imme- 
diately all our Near Eastern cranks, who make up in noise what 
they lack in numbers and wisdom, would have raised the cry 
that Constantinople was the shortest cut to Berlin, and have 
clamoured for the transfer of the British Army from the Western 
Front, which would have been echoed and re-echoed by every 
lobster-salad strategist of the Egyptian school whose nights are 
scarified by visions of hordes of Senussi and Fellaheen joining 
hands with the soul-stirring Sultan of Darfur, the Duke of Plaza- 
Toro, or other eponymous commanders of mythical armies. 
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At one moment, as it was, the Drang Nach Osten was sufficiently 
dangerous, and if the great Side Show had produced any solid 
success it might have compromised Western civilisation. Had 
enough Divisions been withdrawn from France—and for a time 
prominent Frenchmen advocated a vast enterprise on the 
Danube—the Germans would have taken Paris and have 
established themselves at Calais. So Sir Ian has something to 
console himself for. 

The Dardanelles campaign was deplorable in its inception and 
execution, though gloriously redeemed by the imperishable deeds 
of the men who fought and died there. Anzac will never be 
forgotten and the renown of British fighting men from Overseas 
will live for all time. No future Bernhardi will sneer at “ Colonial 
troops.” According to this prophet of Armageddon: “ The British 
Empire is divided from the military point of view into two 
divisions: into the United Kingdom itself with the colonies 
governed by the English Cabinet, and the self-governing colonies. 
These latter have at their disposal a militia, which is sometimes 
only in process of formation. They can be completely ignored 
so far as concerns any European theatre of war.’ (Von Bernhardi, 
Germany and the Next War.) 

Some day we may be allowed to know more about this extra- 
ordinary enterprise, and the more we know the greater will be 
our gratitude towards three men—General Monro for his rare 
moral courage in counselling evacuation and sticking to his guns 
despite political pressure; General Birdwood, the “soul of 
Anzac,” a born leader of men, whom no one has ever dared to 
charge with “inertia” ; and Admiral de Robeck, who confirmed 
his already high reputation as one of our most efficient admirals. 
Their Staffs must have counted for a good deal in the various 
operations in which they were involved, but the public are 
discouraged from knowing their names, while “honours” are 
not infrequently conferred upon ‘“‘ Deadheads.’ At one time 
Gallipoli threatened, in the words of one of our few respected 
statesmen, to be “the grave of the British Empire,” and but 
for his strenuous efforts in getting us out so it might have proved. 
There was a desperate struggle at the Back, in the Cabinet, at 
the War Office, wherever Ministers congregated and intrigued, 
before the Dardanelles maniacs were defeated, and even 
after General Monro had reported in favour of the only 
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rational course there were heavy rear-guard actions by the 
maniacs, who succeeded in securing a dangerous delay. Tell it 
not in Gath, whisper it not in the streets of Askelon, but actually 
at one moment the omniscient Five (War Council or War Com- 
mittee) screwed themselves up to act on General Monro’s advice, 
only to find themselves overruled by the super-omniscient Twenty- 
Two. It is by no means the only occasion on which the Five 
have been sat upon on a question of strategy by the Twenty-Two, 
though the public were given to understand that the Five 
existed expressly for the purpose of conducting the war in con- 
junction with the reconstituted General Staff and the naval 
experts. Nevertheless the Five can any day be voted down by 
the Twenty-Two, who know neither the pros nor cons, not having 
had the advantage of sitting in conference with those “ experts ” 
of which we hear so much whenever Ministers are in a tight 
place and who are useful scapegoats for speech-makers but have 
no actual responsibility or power in managing the war. Much 
capital is made out of the presence in Whitehall of Sir William 
Robertson as Chief of the Imperial Staff—a man of exceptional 
capacity, great experience and sound judgment, but never- 
theless liable to be overridden on a purely military question, in the 
first instance by Mr. McKenna as one of the Five, and ultimately, 
should he have the good fortune to convince Mr. McKenna and 
two others of the Five, he may be overruled by the casting- 
vote of that eminent War Lord Mr. Birrell, who still lingers among 
the Twenty-Two. This brings us to the point we started from 
some pages back. “Scrap the generals,” say some; “ Scrap 
the admirals,” say others. But none of the scrappers propose 
to lay profane hands on any of the Five or any of the Twenty- 
Two. They are sacrosanct; they must remain at all costs 
because ‘‘ you must not swap horses in crossing the stream.” 
You may swap any number of Commanders-in-Chief. Sir 
Ian Hamilton is replaced by General Monro; Sir John 
Nixon by General Lake. Sir John French retires in favour of 
Sir Douglas Haig. The prejudice against swapping horses does 
not, curiously enough, extend to sailors or to soldiers, with 
whom, as we have seen, success is henceforward to be the sole 
criterion. There could be no better one. But what of the 
politicians ? Is it really conceivable that generals may come 
and admirals may go, but that Asquith will go on for ever ? 
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Ill. NAPOLEON’S MAXIMS FOR MANDARINS 


I sHouLD be sorry to write one word even seeming to express 
any lack of sympathy with the patriotic plea of such juvenile 
contemporaries as the Daily Mail, which so eloquently and 
forcibly urges the rejuvenation of the British Army, ably seconded 
by the Daily Express. I am in entire sympathy with this 
insistent and persistent cry for “ younger men at the top,” first 
raised in the National Review, which at a comparatively early 
stage of the War protested against the Sexagenarianism into 
which we had drifted. There are obviously exceptions to every 
rule. Once in a century a Roberts appears, who, whatever his 
age, was always young and always in the closest sympathy with 
younger men and new ideas. Such men are not only born young 
but remain young into middle and old age. At the opposite 
pole is the life-long Dug-Out, who is born old and gets older. 
Between these is the average man, who though born young is 
liable to grow old with advancing years, and may, unless he is on 
the qui vive, develop into a Dug-Out. By the time he is fifty he 
may have become impossible through being impervious, though 
if a soldier that is the age under our regime at which he begins 
to get into the running for Higher Command. Earlier he can 
hardly hope to be listened to officially, though unofficially as 
“a live man” he may have kept his Dug-Out superior from 
fiasco when the latter has the sense to listen. 

Dug-Outs have emerged in great force during the War, which 
explains many things, e.g. the earlier prejudice against high 
explosives, the cruel and almost treacherous obstruction of every 
improvement or of anything resembling improvement, especially 
by the Ordnance Department of the War Office, which during 
the opening months of the war formed an inner citadel of Dug- 
Outism. “If shrapnel was good enough for Boers surely it is 
good enough for Germans.” “ What can you possibly want with 
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more machine guns? If the Germans, who have had no practical 
experience of modern warfare, choose to waste their money on 
such tomfoolery, why should we, with our unique experience of 
South Africa and Egypt, follow suit? The rifle will win the day 
as in every other war.’ ‘“‘ You say you want hand-grenades and 
sandbags—I will see you damned first.” “If the B.E. was the 
best aeroplane in the field at the beginning of the war, what can 
be wrong with it now?” There are men in the War Office, 
soldiers so-called, whose only pleasure in life consists in saying 
“no.” They had such an innings during the first year of war 
as they never had before, and pray Heaven may never have 
again. They were born Dug-Outs, or acquired Dug-Outism. 
You can almost tell them at sight. They have been and remain 
a public danger, which it was hoped Lord Kitchener might 
extirpate, being no respecter of persons in his younger days, and 
having no weakness for Mandarins with their red tape and sealing 
wax. But one must not forget that our War Minister was 
heavily handicapped by his ignorance of the personnel of the 
British Army through having spent his life abroad. It was 
perhaps not unnatural, though decidedly unfortunate, that he 
should pay undue deference to seniority in choosing his com- 
mands. As a consequence several unsuitable appointments were 
made, while here and there were pathetic cases of commanding 
officers forced into positions to which they rightly felt themselves 
to be unequal. These are inevitable incidents in any Great 
Improvisation, and are a part of the appalling penalty which the 
Army pays for the perverse refusal of the politicians to prepare 
betimes in peace for the war staring them in the face. And now 
that it has raged for a year and a half, during which much painful 
experience has been bought, reformers are beginning to effect 
something. Though we are still very far from the Napoleonic 
worship of youth, a brigadier of under forty though a rara avis 
is not absolutely unknown, while experts allege that there is 
actually “ somewhere in France” a corps commander or even an 
Army commander of under fifty, an assertion that provokes 
polite incredulity. On the whole “too young at sixty” as it 
has been wittily described by Mr. H. W. Wilson in the Daily Mail, 
has been the rule of thumb in the British Army. 

It is no defence to the indefensible to point to the ages of 
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Allied or enemy Generals. For one thing good Allies never 
criticise one another. There are brilliant men everywhere, 
despite their age—but age is a drawback in war, as elsewhere, 
and in France the desirability of giving the young a chance is 
keenly recognised, and its practice is one of General Jofire’s many 
merits. Let us not complain of any German blunders which 
have proved our salvation. LKurope literally owes its escape so 
far to Wilhelm II’s insane jealousy of younger men, but for which 
he might long since have captured Paris and Petrograd, to say 
nothing of Calais, and be now on a fair way to London. The 
extra ““ push and go” needed to bring off the really big thing has 
invariably been lacking in the supreme strategy of the Great 
General Staff which, in consequence, has had to be content with 
secondary objectives. May it always be so. As Bacon, who was 
never foolish and usually wise and always worth consulting, 
reminded the world many years ago, “ Men of age object too 
much, consult too long, adventure too little, repent too soon, and 
seldom drive business home to the full period, but content them- 
selves with the mediocrity of success.” Von Kluck petered out 
when Paris was well within his grasp. Hindenburg talked too 
much of getting to Moscow to reach Petrograd. Von Mackensen 
is not yet in Constantinople or Calais. Had these old and 
obsolete soldiers been twenty years younger nothing could have 
withstood them. Should the old Germans ever see visions in 
London the young men will dream dreams. 

Youth may be ignored, neglected, snubbed and sat upon but 
cannot be denied, and ultimately—let us hope before it is too 
late—we shall remember that war, as always, is a young man’s 
game. The young men pay the piper. The young men should 
call the tune. The Dug-Out has shown us what he can do and 
cannot do. It is time he took a back seat. We may be 
unable to go back to the golden age of Napoleon; we may have 
to content ourselves with the supremacy of the middle-aged, but 
at least we should never forget the greatness of youth whenever 
youth gets a chance. Wolfe reached the Heights of Abraham at 
thirty-two, Wellington was already a general at thirty-three, 
Napoleon was twenty-six when he first invaded Italy. General 
Grant commanded a big army at forty with a capable lieutenant 
in the person of Sheridan, who was thirty-three. The illustrious 
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“ Stonewall” Jackson, a hero among soldiers, was only thirty- 
seven. Nelson won the Nile at thirty-nine, Cromwell Naseby at 
forty-six. And so on. Has anything occurred on any Front to 
encourage the idea that elderly generalship is more capable of 
achievement than younger generalship ? 

Like every opinion “ the rage for youth ” can be pressed too 
far. One can less afford to be bigoted in war than in peace. 
There is something to be said on the other side. Also let us 
recognise that youth has partisans in high places to-day. Influen- 
tial members of the Government condemn no less emphatically 
than others the preposterous doctrine, “Too young at sixty,” 
even though they may demur to Napoleon’s dictum when he had 
reached the mature age of thirty-six. “‘ There is only one season 
in life for war. I shall be good for another six years, and after 
that I myself shall have to quit the field.” But it was prophetic 
because he was worn out by Waterloo ten years after these 
fateful words were spoken. 

But if the Back has something to say to the Front on behalf 
of younger Generalship, the Front has much to say to the Back 
concerning incompetent Statesmanship. It is rumoured that 
there was a recent encounter “ somewhere in France ” between a 
prominent politician and a brilliant soldier who in addition to 
other gifts is as quick with his tongue as the trained debater— 
in which his Majesty’s Minister had much the worst of the 
encounter when he tactlessly commented on the lack of 
military genius in the greatest of all wars. 

It would be idle, and may become dangerous, to attempt to 
hide the disgust of every intelligent fighting man at the appalling 
ineptitude of British Government, both in failing to foresee and 
prepare against the obvious, for its hopeless want of imagination, 
its lamentable lack of common sense and intelligence, its defective 
organising power, its unbusinesslike methods, its unspeakable diplo- 
macy, its want of vigour, resolution and thoroughness—indeed its 
conspicuous deficiency in everything worthy of the name of 
Statesmanship, which does not consist, as Parliamentarians con- 
tinue to suppose, in loosing off polished periods in one or other 
House at Westminster. Among the men engaged in actual 
fighting, who are more entitled to be heard than any other section 
of the community, there is unquestionably a strong desire that 
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the best men should be put in the biggest commands regardless 
of social or political influence. There is grateful recognition of 
recent improvement. The most notable appointments both at 
home and abroad have gone to merit, though every now and 
then occurs some glaring case of political antagonism being 
allowed to block the way of a capable soldier who has rendered 
services too great to be appreciated by politicians. There is also 
at the Front considerable resentment of certain appointments on 
“ personal ’’ Staffs, which though not important arouse annoyance 
out of proportion to their possible advantage and would conse- 
quently appear to be hardly worth making. There is likewise a 
feeling amongst actual combatants that Staff Officers, being 
infinitely nearer the rose than the trenches, loom overlarge when 
it comes to “ mentions” in dispatches. And among the young 
there is passionate resentment against Dug-Out leadership in 
action. 

But all these relatively petty grievances pale beside the 
universal and growing indignation of every man of intelligence 
who is “doing his bit” anywhere at the deplorable plight of 
Downing Street, which remains in the possession of political 
deadheads who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. Our 
Mandarins might usefully assimilate the wonderful ““ War Lessons 
by Napoleon,” daily popularised in the Daily Mail, which it 
is to be hoped may be republished in portable form. Will not 
some patriot have these aphorisms paraded through Westminster 
and Whitehall by sandwichmen? Napoleon foresaw the Five 
and the Twenty-Two. He anticipated Wait and See and Too 
Late. He has a maxim for every Mandarin. 

“Your Government is not sufficiently vigorous. It is too 
much afraid of incurring unpopularity. You are too weak. 
These feeble methods will never succeed. Show more energy.” 
(Napoleon to his brother King Joseph, Correspondance, 12, 
No. 10,450.) 

Here is a hint on Side Shows : 


“To scatter forces in little packets is not the way to make 
war.” (Gourgaud, Sainte-Héléne, 2, 457.) 


Committees were Napoleon’s abomination : 


“Ten persons who talk make more din than 10,000 who hold 
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their tongues. That is the secret of parliamentary babblers.” 
(Burnod, Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 233.) 


Our Balkan diplomacy comes under the harrow : 


“In war as in policy lost opportunities do not return.” 
(Burnod, Maaimes de Guerre de Napoléon, 248.) 


Self-complacency is not overlooked : 


“Incompetent persons have this great advantage over the 
able man—that they are always entirely pleased with them- 
selves.” (Burnod, Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 294.) 


Sir Edward Grey should bear in mind that : 


“ Feebleness in its Government is the most frightful calamity 
that can befall a nation.” (Burnod, Maximes de Guerre de 
Napoléon, 250.) 


Nor is No. 10 Downing Street without its Valentine : 


“Nothing is more difficult, and yet nothing is of greater 
importance than to be able to make up your mind.” (Burnod, 
Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 244.) 

“Put no faith in talk which is not borne out by action.” 
(Burnod, Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 266.) 

“This Government foresaw nothing and only discovered 
difficulties when brought to a standstill by them.” (Napoleon 
on the Directory which preceded him. Las Cases, Mémorial de 
Sainte-Héléne, 4, 93.) 


The following might have been written in 1915. 


“The first principle in war is that you should never be short 
of munitions.” (Las Cases, Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, 4, 298.) 

“A Director of Artillery Supplies who forwards munitions 
which are not satisfactory, by military law deserves to be 
punished with death.” (Correspondance, 25, No. 19,968.) 

“It is better to have no artillery at all than an unsatisfactory 
artillery which imperils the life of the soldiers and the honour of 
the National Arms.” (Correspondance, 19, No. 15,601.) 

“Tt is with artillery that war is won.” (Correspondance, 14, 
No. 11,417.) 
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Indeed there is an uncanny appropriateness about these 
marvellous maxims, which delight the Front. 


“A great and enlightened nation is not governed with half 
measures. Energy, consistency, and unity of aim are requisite.” 
(Burnod, Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 245.) 


Here is a titbit for Sir John Simon: 


“If you want to pass a wise law you will always have to 
count on the opposition of the lawyers.” (Burnod, Maximes de 
Guerre de Napoléon, 238.) 


There is likewise something for Lord Kitchener and Sir William 
Robertson : 


“Tolerate no half responsibilities in Government. They 
inevitably lead to mismanagement.” (Burnod, Mazimes de 
Guerre de Napoléon, 233.) 


And finally, though all are well worth quoting, we have this 
penetrating criticism of Parliamentarism when the country is in 
danger. 


“The great talkers who dominate parliamentary assemblies 
are generally miserably inferior in Statesmanship. They may 
prevail in verbal encounter as they can always find more sonorous 
words than those used by their critics. But their strength lies 
in vagueness. Force them to face the facts, for reality kills 
them.” (Burnod, Maaimes de Guerre de Napoléon, 281.) 


There is not one evil of the regime of talk in war against 
which war’s greatest genius inveighed that has not been most 
painfully exemplified by British politicians since August 1914. 
Optimists who anticipated much from the Coalition of last May 
have “as usual” been proportionately disappointed, for the 
simple reason that though adopting the imposing title of “a 
National Government,” the new combination was but a conclave 
of party talkers. Instead of the more compact, more competent 
Cabinet containing men with a serious knowledge of war and 
some knowledge of business which we had been encouraged to 
expect, and for which the country was over-ripe, as was acknow- 
ledged by the collapse of the previous Asquith Administration, 
we found ourselves saddled with a yet larger Cabinet running 
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up to the unprecedented number of Twenty-Two, without the 
addition of a single man with any pretensions to knowledge 
of war or recent business experience. One organiser and leader 
of proved ability was, it is true, persuaded to embark upon the 
Duma of Downing Street. Sir Edward Carson “stuck it” as 
long as he could, but ultimately retired because a Cabinet of 
Twenty-Two debaters meant all talk and no decision. 

We gained little from the formation of the Coalition in the 
shape of retirements, because most of the limpets succeeded in 
clinging to their rocks, there being no one to dislodge them. 
The very few who dropped out have been gradually crawling 
back—Samuels, Montagus, and Peases, have all accomplished 
this feat, and other ex-Ministers are hoping to emulate them. 
We lost considerably by the over-eagerness of the Unionists in 
snapping at Mr. Asquith’s invitation. In the first place no 
British Government can do its duty without the spur of a properly 
constituted Opposition. Had they chosen, the Unionist Party 
might have rendered untold service in keeping our Fainthearts 
and Feebleguts of the Treasury Bench up to the mark. One 
main difference between this war and previous wars was that 
for once we had a patriotic Opposition. This we lost by its 
merger in the Coalition. Moreover, a Regular Opposition indicates 
an alternative Government. By crossing the floor Unionists 
did what in them lay to destroy this salutary stimulus. Mr. 
Henry Chaplin’s leadership of the extinct volcanoes who now 
congregate on the Front Opposition Bench is doubtless a comfort- 
able arrangement for the Tapers and Tadpoles over the way, 
but it compels the country to look elsewhere than to the accus- 
tomed place for some escape from Asquithiation, which has been 
wittily described by an eminent ecclesiastic as playing the same 
part at the Back as Asphyxiation at the Front. 

Have we any right to wonder at the profound anxiety of 
our Fighting men at our acquiescence in the continuance of 
a Cabinet which none of us believe to be capable of either waging 
vigorous war or negotiating victorious peace. Mr. Asquith, 
being surrounded by a zareba of sycophants composed of mug- 
wumps and Mandarins of both parties, imagines himself to be 
a modern Pitt. But the only resemblance between them is 
an unlimited capacity for sonorous rhetoric, which in the earlier 
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case meant something, but in the later case means nothing. 
There likeness ceases. The younger Pitt, though not worthy 
to be compared with his infinitely greater father, could without 
grotesqueness if with pardonable exaggeration, be described as 
“the pilot who weathered the storm ”’—seeing that the storm 
raged for ten years after his death. His successor is vox et preterea 
nihil. Pitt was essentially a peace Minister, ill-suited to war, 
but he was able to pull himself together at a great crisis. He 
had moral courage and could make and stick to daring decisions. 
He was not a week-ender. He was not a non-committal Chairman 
of a Caucus for ever seeking the line of least resistance and shirk- 
ing from day to day everything which by any possibility could 
be postponed until to-morrow or, better still, the day after 
to-morrow. We have Mr. Asquith’s character and its conse- 
quences limned in a masterly portrait drawn by his not unsym- 
pathetic colleague the Minister of Munitions: “I wonder 
whether it will not be too late? Ah! Two fatal words of 
this war. Too late in moving here. Too late in arriving 
there. Too late in coming to this decision. Too late in starting 
these enterprises. Too late in preparing. In this war the foot- 
steps of the Alhed forces have been dogged by the mocking 
spectre of ‘Too Late!’; and unless we quicken our move- 
ments damnation will fall on the sacred cause for which so 
much gallant blood has flowed.” 

“Too Late” is the natural and inevitable apotheosis of 
Wait and See. Mr. Asquith was Too Late to save Belgium. 
He was Too Late to save Serbia, and he has been Too Late to 
save Montenegro. How many more communities are to be 
engulfed in Kultur while our Twenty-Two are making up what 
they are pleased to call their minds. Will they be Too Late 
to save European civilisation—Too Late to save the British 
Empire ? 

We may “swap” everything except the politicians we most 
want to “swap,” because “we are crossing the stream.” But 
are we ? 
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IV. THE “BARALONG” CASE 


THE assassins of Berlin, who have openly and officially gloried 
in “frightfulness,” not content with the horrors already perpe- 
trated “by order” of the “ All Highest War Lord ”’ which have 
eternally damned Germany, are busily preparing the ground for 
fresh manifestations of Kultur. The Teuton is equally trans- 
parent in war as in peace provided you look steadily at him and 
decline to be hocussed by his tricks. As a prelude to further 
baby-killmg, maps have been recently invented for the benefit 
of ingenuous neutrals in which London is represented as one vast 
fortification, which it becomes a military necessity to attack and 
destroy. Londoners are singularly undisturbed by these threats 
and are only interested to see what precautions a provident 
Government may have taken during the ample time at their 
disposal to protect the Metropolis against Zeppelins, Fokkers, etc., 
which are alleged to be coming upon us in superabundance. We 
shall have another opportunity of testing the value of Mr. 
Churchill as a prophet, somewhat discounted since our withdrawal 
from the Dardanelles. It will be remembered that while First 
Lord of the Admiralty he asseverated that a cloud of “hornets ” 
would beset any hostile aircraft approaching these isles. 

The German Government, which on its own showing is com- 
posed of very bad winners, has also worked itself and is lashing 
the German people into a terrible temper over the case of 
the Baralong, upon which demonstrations have been organised 
in the Reichstag, in which needless to say the Socialists played 
their usual part of “ bonnets ’’ to the Imperial Government. We 
confess to never having heard of the Baralong until we read the 
frenzied harangue of the Imperial Chancellor (Reichstag, Decem- 
ber 8). But it appears that for many months the usual machinery 
had been employed for manipulating this case against us in the 
Fatherland and elsewhere. The “outrage” was only brought 
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officially to the notice of our Government last December through 
the intermediary of the American Ambassador, though it is 
alleged to have occurred in August. Presumably the Wilhelm- 
strasse needed four months in which to poison the world. 
Neutral nations have been deluged with Baralong propaganda 
representing the ferocious British as trampling on the poor 
defenceless gentle German. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg thus 
opened the ball in the Reichstag : 

“To what a pitch the hate against us leads our enemies is 
shown in the Baralong case, in which the crew of a British warship 
murdered the helpless crew of a German submarine. This was 
hushed up in the British Press. The British were always proud 
of the spirit in their Navy. Can they reply to this murder, 
which remains a black stain on the history of the British Navy ?” 

Subsequently the Foreign Office published a White Paper 
setting forth the German case supported by certain American 
affidavits, together with Sir Edward Grey’s admirable reply 
containing the handsome offer to submit the Baralong case to an 
impartial tribunal together with three notorious German crimes 
occurring within the same forty-eight hours. Needless to say this 
proposal was scornfully refused because, as in the case of the 
bogus map of “ fortified ” London, all that Germany is seeking is 
some fresh pretext for perpetrating fresh abominations, and it is 
not obscurely hinted that “‘ reprisals ”’ for the Baralong “ murders” 
are to be made at the expense of British prisoners of war in 
Germany. 

We trust that the British Government may show some 
common sense in handling this episode. Since the beginning of 
the world there has been only one effective way of dealing with a 
bully, who is ever at heart a coward. Germany unfortunately 
has many more prisoners of war than we have, but on the other 
hand we hold as hostages for their safety and decent treatment 
and her good behaviour a large number of important and in- 
fluential German civilians of wealth as well as position. An 
intelligent and resolute Government would know how to act. 

As more is likely to be heard of the Baralong case which may 
be new to most of our readers, we make no apology for repro- 
ducing the full text of the White Paper, with the whole of the 
American evidence. Even if we accepted the German-American 
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version, which no one in their senses would dream of doing 
without corroborative evidence—it is full of lacunz and contra- 
dictions—the captain of the Baralong merely appears to have 
constituted himself the executioner of certain murderers caught 
flagrante delicto. 


MEMORANDUM of the German Government in regard to 
Incidents alleged to have attended the Destruction of a 
German Submarine and its Crew by His Majesty sAuxiliary 
Cruiser ‘* Baralong”’ on August 19, 1915, and Reply of 
His Majesty's Government thereto. 


No. 1 


Mr. Paces, United States Ambassador in London, to Sir Epwarp 
Grey. (Received December 6.) 


The American Ambassador presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the 
honour to transmit herewith a copy of a memorandum delivered 
by the German Government to the Ambassador at Berlin, from 
whom Mr. Page has received it direct, relating to the alleged 
destruction off the coast of Ireland on the 19th August last of a 
German submarine and its crew by a vessel described as His 
Britannic Majesty’s auxiliary cruiser Baralong. 

: Mr. Page has received explicit instructions by telegraph from 
his Government to transmit this document without comment 
to Sir Edward Grey. 


American Embassy, London, December 6, 1915. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 1 
(Translation.) 
Memorandum from the German Government concerning the Murder 
of the Crew of a German Submarine by the Commander of the 
British Auxiliary Cruiser “ Baralong.” 


Before the public notaries, Mr. E. Ansley, in the county of 
Hancock in the State of Mississippi, and Charles J. Denechaud, 
in the municipality of Orleans in the State of Louisiana, on the 
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5th and 8th October, 1915, six citizens of the United States of 
America made the annexed sworn depositions concerning the 
murder of the crew of a German submarine by the commander 
of the British auxiliary cruiser Baralong (Annexes 1 to 3). 


The names of these witnesses are : 

(1) J. M. Garrett, of Kiln, in the county of Hancock, Missis- 
sippl. 

(2) Charles D. Hightower, of Crystal City, Texas. 

(3) Bud Emerson Palen, of Detroit, Michigan. 

(4) Edward Clark, of Detroit, Michigan. 

(5) R. H. Cosby, of Crystal City, Texas. 

(6) James J. Curran, of Chicago, Illinois. 


The ages of the witnesses are: Clark and Cosby, 21 years ; 
Garrett and Hightower, 22; Palen, 27; Curran, 32. According 
to inquiries made on the spot, all enjoy a good reputation. 
Curran was for a considerable time employed as commercial 
traveller in various large American business houses. 

According to the unanimous statements of these witnesses 
the occurrence took place as follows : 


In August, 1915, the British steamer Nicosian was on her way 
from New Orleans to Avonmouth. She carried about 350 mules 
for war purposes, thus being laden with contraband. The wit- 
nesses were shipped as muleteers and superintendents. On 
August 19, about seventy nautical miles south of Queenstown 
(Ireland), the steamer was stopped by a German submarine and 
fired on, after the whole crew, including the witnesses, had first 
left the ship in the lifeboats. 

When the witnesses were in the lifeboats, outside the line 
of fire from the submarine, a steamer, which had been already 
noticed by the witnesses Garrett, Hightower, Clark, and Curran, 
when still on board the Nicosian, approached the spot. This, 
as afterwards transpired, was the British auxiliary cruiser Bara- 
long. As this steamer approached all the witnesses noticed 
clearly that she was flying the American flag at the stern and 
that she carried on her sides large shields with the American flag 
painted on them. As the steamer carried the distinguishing 
marks of a neutral ship and had shown signals, which according 
to the seafaring members of the crew of the Nicosian meant that 
she was willing to assist if desired, and as there was nothing in 
her outward appearance to indicate her warlike character, the 
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crew in the lifeboats presumed that she was merely concerned 
with their rescue. 

While the submarine was firing at close range on the port 
side of the Nicosian the unknown steamer came up behind the 
latter and steamed past on her starboard side. When she was 
a short distance ahead of the Nicosian’s bow she opened fire on 
the submarine at first, as all the witnesses, with the exception of 
Garrett, affirm, with small arms, and immediately afterwards 
with cannon, which had been hidden up to that time by screens, 
and were only visible when the latter were removed. The witness 
Curran also deposed that the American flag flying at the stern 
of the unknown ship was only lowered after the rifle-fire. He 
repeated this statement in the enclosed affidavit made before 
the public notary, Robert Schwarz, at New York, on October 21, 
1915 (Annex No. 4). 

As the submarine, after being struck several times, began to 
sink, the commander and a number of seamen sprang overboard, 
the seamen having first removed their clothes. Some of them 
(the number is given by the witnesses Garrett and Curran as 
five) succeeded in getting on board the Nicosian, while the 
remainder seized the ropes left hanging in the water when the 
Nicosian’s lifeboats were lowered. The men clinging to the 
ropes were killed, partly by gunfire from the Baralong and partly 
by rifle-fire from the crew, while the witnesses were boarding the 
Baralong from the lifeboats or were already on her deck. With 
regard to this, the witness Curran also further testifies that the 
commander of the unknown ship ordered his men to line up 
against the rail and to shoot at the helpless German seamen in 
the water. 

Next the commander of the Baralong steamed alongside the 
Nicosian, made fast to the latter, and then ordered some of his 
men to board the Nicosian and search for the German sailors who 
had taken refuge there. The witnesses Palen and Curran testify 
regarding this incident that the commander gave the definite order 
“to take no prisoners.” Four German sailors were found on the 
Nicosian in the engine-room and screw tunnel, and were killed. 

The commander of the submarine, as the witnesses unani- 
mously testify, succeeded in escaping to the bows of the Nzcoszan. 
He sprang into the water and swam round to the bow of the 
ship towards the Baralong. The English seamen on board the 
Nicosian immediately fired on him, although, in a manner visible 
to all, he raised his hands as a sign that he wished to surrender, 
and continued to fire after a shot had apparently struck him in 
the mouth. Eventually he was killed by a shot in the neck. 

All the witnesses were then temporarily ordered back on 
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board the Nicosian. There the witnesses Palen and Cosby each 
saw one body of a German sailor, while the witness Curran—who 
remained on board the steamer with members of the crew abso- 
lutely necessary to man her—saw all four bodies, which were 
thrown overboard in the afternoon. 

The commander of the Baralong had the Nicosian towed for 
a few miles in the direction of Avonmouth, and then sent back 
to the Nicosian the remainder of the crew who were still on the 
Baralong ; at the same time he sent a letter to the captain of 
the Nicosian, in which he requested the latter to impress on his 
crew, especially the American members of it, to say nothing 
about the matter, whether on their arrival at Liverpool or on 
their return to America. The letter, which the witness Curran 
himself has read, was signed “‘ Captain William McBride, H.M.S. 
Baralong.” That the unknown vessel was named the Baralong 
was discovered also by the witness Hightower from a steward of 
the steamer, when he (the witness) was on board this ship ; while 
the witness Palen deposes that he, when he was leaving the ship, 
saw this name indistinctly painted on the bows. 

The statements of the six witnesses are in substance corro- 
borated by the eighteen-year-old witness Larimore Holland, 
whose sworn statement before the public notary, Frank S. Carden, 
in the county of Hamilton, Tennessee, on October 12, 1915, is 
also annexed {(Annex 5). The witness, who was a stoker on 
board the Baralong, was on board that ship when this unparalleled 
incident occurred. 

According to his statement also, the Baralong hoisted the 
American flag, and, covered by the Nicosian, steamed towards 
the scene, where, as soon as the submarine was visible, she opened 
fire on the latter and sunk her. He further states that about 
fifteen men of the submarine’s crew sprang overboard as she 
sank and were killed by rifle- and gun-fire from the Baralong, 
some while they were swimming in the water and others as they 
were trying to climb up the ropes of the Nicosian. If his state- 
ment differs in details from the statements of the other witnesses, 
this evidently is caused by the fact that he himself only witnessed 
some of the incidents, and that he apparently only knows by 
hearsay of other incidents, notably those which occurred on 
board the Nicosian. 

By reason of the above evidence there can be no doubt that 
the commander of the British auxiliary cruiser Baralong, McBride, 
gave the crew under his command the order not to make prisoner 
certain helpless and unarmed German seamen, but to kill them 
in a cowardly manner ; also that his crew obeyed the order, and 
thus shared the guilt for the murder. 
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The German Government inform the British Government of 
this terrible deed, and take it for granted that the latter, when 
they have examined the facts of the case and the annexed affi- 
davits, will immediately take proceedings for murder against the 
commander of the auxiliary cruiser Baralong and the crew con- 
cerned in the murder, and will punish them according to the 
laws of war. They await in a very short time a statement from 
the British Government that they have instituted proceedings 
for the expiation of this shocking incident; afterwards they 
await information as to the result of the proceedings, which 
should be hastened as much as possible, in order that they may 
convince themselves that the deed has been punished by a sentence 
of corresponding severity. Should they be disappointed in this 
expectation, they would consider themselves oblige 2d to take 
serious decisions as to retribution for the unpunished crime. 


Berlin, November 28, 1915. 


ANNEX 1. Statement on oath by the United States Citizen J. M. 
Garrett, of Kiln, in the County of Hancock. 


State of Mississippi, Hancock County. 

My name is J. M. Garrett and I am a citizen of Kiln, in Hancock 
County. 1 am twenty-two years old. Knowing that sl ips were 
continually sailing from New Orleans, Louisiana, with ¢ argoes 
of mules for use in the European War, aaa desiring to see 
the world and experience the adventure | — to New Orleans 
and on August 2, 1915, signed an agreement to serve as muleteer 
on board the steamship Nicosian for fifteen dollars per trip from 
New Orleans to Avonmouth, England, or any other port in the 
United Kingdom. 

The agreement, copy of which I have, required that I must 
feed and water animals and muck out stalls at command of 
foreman or captain of the vessel, and that on failure to comply 
with such command I would incur the penalty of one dollar fine 
for each offence. It further provided that I should be boarded 
at the port at which I was discharged until sailing of the steamer 
returning me, and on the return if I desired to worl, should be 
paid seventy-five cents for each day’s labour performed to the 
satisfaction of the master. There were forty-eight muleteers, 
all white, of which about twelve were British subjects and thirty- 
six Americans. Each muleteer was required to attend from 
twelve to twenty mules. They were contined to their stalls and 
were not cleaned until they were discharged. The sleeping 
quarters were separated by a plank partition and the odours 
were disgusting. 
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The ship sailed August 2, 1915, for Avonmouth, and about 
August 19, when to the south of Ireland, we were informed by 
wireless that German submarines were after the Arabic. About 
3 p.M. when about seventy miles south of Queenstown, Ireland, 
we observed a submarine approaching us from the starboard 
side, so far as I could judge, about three miles away. The 
Nicosian turned around and immediately afterwards the sub- 
marine fired two shots, the first shot bursting over the front of 
the ship and the second carried away two strands of her wireless. 
The captain of the Nicosian ran up a flag which I suppose meant 
surrender, and the crew took to the lifeboats. 

The submarine continued to approach the Nicosian, and when 
at a distance of about one mile, as best as I can judge, fired 
twelve more shots, after the two first shots. Before the sub- 
marine fired again, all the crew from the Nicosian had taken to 
their boats and were free of the ship. The shots fired passed 
over some of the persons in the lifeboats and the shots did not 
strike the water-line until all of the boats were out of the firing 
hne. 

The crew took to five lifeboats, three off from the port side 
and two from the starboard side. I was in the boat in which 
Captain Manning of the Nicosian was. When we were getting 
into the lifeboats I observed a vessel on the horizon, but could 
not tell in what direction she was going. About ten minutes 
after we had been in the lifeboat I again observed the vessel, 
which came around from the starboard side of the ship, the view 
of which up to this time had been shut off by the Nicosian. She 
was flying the American flag, and she had a large American flag 
painted on her starboard side. She came to a stop and ran 
up two flags. I did not notice the colour nor am I acquainted 
with the meaning of the signals, but the mate told us afterwards 
that it was asking permission to stand by and rescue us. The 
German gave no answer. They moved closer to us and the 
submarine moved alongside the Nicosian. 

Then she lowered the American flag and hoisted a British 
flag, and then dropped the walls that ‘had concealed her guns 
in the after end of the ship and opened fire on the German sub- 
marine. The first shot hitting about thirty feet in front of the 
submarine, the second shot striking a gun on the submarine 
and killing two gunners, and the third shot struck the conning 
tower. The fourth shot hit just under the water-line about 
midway of the submarine, and she exploded. ‘Twelve of the 
men making their escape, and five got aboard the Nicosian, and 
three were hanging to a rope on the side, which the British shot 
off with a 12 lb. shot, killing all three at one shot. There were 
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three hanging to a rope in the water, and one at the after end 
of the ship holding to the rudder. When the three at the side 
were shot by the marines, we were in the lifeboats. We were 
then taken aboard the vessel, and they moved on out to where 
the submarine was sunk to see that there were no Germans 
swimming around out there, and then came back alongside the 
Nicosian. Then the marines opened fire on the men hanging 
to the rope in the water. Killing them, the marines went aboard 
the Nicosian and killed four Germans in the engine-room and 
shaft tunnel. 

The commander, I suppose, being the only one in uniform, 
of the submarine jumped overboard, and swam around to the 
bow of the Nicosian, and about twenty-five marines opened 
fire on him, while pleading for life in the water. All but the 
officer were naked. They went aboard and dressed in clothes 
that we had left in the boat. Of the Germans killed on the 
Nicosian, one was shot through the head and one was shot through 
the heart. I never gave any particular notice to the others, 
but they were shot pretty well all over. That afternoon they 
were brought up and weights tied to them, and they were thrown 
overboard. After the submarine blew up, and before we were 
taken aboard the British patrol boat, Captain Manning ordered 
the men at the oars that if a German came near to hit him in 
the head. 

There were forty-eight muleteers and about twelve of them 
were British subjects, and the balance Americans. The mule- 
teers were all white. The transport towed us until about three 
o'clock in the morning, towards Avonmouth. They left after 
we came to Lundy Island. An Izish patrol-boat took us up to 
Bristol Channel. We landed at Avonmouth on the 2lst, and 
discharged the mules. We went on dry dock for temporary 
repairs. We sailed for Liverpool on the 24th, reaching Liverpool 
the 25th in the evening. We were discharged there, put in a 
hotel, while the ship was being repaired. The British soldiers 
were after us Americans to join the army, wanting to know 
why we did not fight for our mother country. About eight or 
ten American boys did join the army. We were in Liverpool 
from the 25th August until the 10th September. We sailed from 
Liverpool on the 10th direct for New Orleans. We had timber 
and wool aboard, and reached the mouth of the Mississippi River 
Tuesday afternoon, about half-past one. The pilot would not 
bring us in for fear of the storm. He had to turn back and face 
the storm until Thursday morning. Then returning back to 
New Orleans. 

I put in fourteen days’ labour returning, for which I was paid 
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seventy-five cents per day according to contract. The sleeping 
accommodations were a shaving mattress on a plank bunk, with 
one woollen blanket and a shaving pillow. The fare consisted 
of Irish potatoes, spoiled meat, and pea-soup. Coffee in the 
morning and tea at night, and one small bun twice a day, one 
in the morning and one at night. For dinner, a tin cup of pea 
soup, a little slice of meat, and three or four potatoes. Breakfast, 
a cup of coffee and a small bun. Supper was tea and stewed 
potatoes. The meat we supposed to be beef. I wouldn’t swear 
to it. 

I make this statement and swear to it, hoping that if it is 
read by some other young American, fired with adventure, it 
will make him pause before going through the experience which 
Ihave. I hope never to see or hear of again a scene like I wit- 
nessed when the naked Germans in the water, and hanging to 
ropes on the side of the Nicosian, and the officer were murdered. 
We were instructed by British members of the crew not to say 
anything about how the Germans were killed who escaped from 
the submarine. 


State of Mississippi, Hancock County. 


Personally appeared before me, M. E. Ansley, a Notary 
Public in and for the Fifth District of said County and State, 
J. M. Garrett, who being duly sworn on his oath says that the 
matters and things contained in the foregoing statement are 


true and correct as therein stated. 
J. M. GARRETT. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this, the 5th day of 
October, A.D. 1915. 
(L.S.) M. E. Anstey, Notary Public. 


ANNEX 2. Statement on oath by the United States Citizen Charles D. 
Hightower, of Crystal City, in the State of Texas ; Bud Amerson 
Palen and Edward Clark, of Detroit, in the State of Michigan ; 
and R. H. Cosby, of Crystal, in the State of Texas. 


State of Louisiana, Parish of Orleans. 

October 8, 1915. 

Charles D. Hightower, residing in Crystal City, Texas, age 
twenty-two years; born in Lake Coma, Jasper County, 
Mississippi. 

Bud Amerson Palen, born in Toronto, Canada, on January 6, 
1888, now residing in the United States at 235 Division 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

Edward Clark, born in Detroit, Michigan, on October 17, 1894, 
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and now residing at 235 Division Street, Detroit, Michigan, 
and 

R. H. Cosby, born in Brantley, Alabama, on January 2, 1894, 
now residing in Crystal City, Texas, 


all having been duly sworn, depose and say : 


That the statements above mentioned as to their ages, births, 
and places of residence are true and correct. 

Deponents further state that on the 2nd day of August, 1915, 
they were employed as muleteers by shipping agent George 
Schwartz, to assist in taking from New Orleans to Avonmouth, 
England, a cargo of mules, on the steamship Nicosian. 

The Nicosian, after having been loaded with the proper 
number of mules, left the harbour of New Orleans on the 2nd 
August, 1915, about 11 a.m. 

Early in the afternoon of August 18 the speed at which the 
Nicosian had been travelling was considerably reduced, and the 
report went around that this was done so that the ship would 
not reach the dangerous part of the voyage before dark. The 
Nicosian continued to travel at the reduced rate of speed until 
about noon of the 19th, when the speed was again increased to 
what it had been before. During the night all lights had been 
ordered out, and so far as we could see the ship was entirely in 
darkness, even to the headlight. 

Between one and two o'clock in the afternoon of the 19th 
other muleteers informed us that a German submarine had been 
sighted. All of us immediately got lifebelts and went to our 
respective stations with the various lifeboats to which we had 
been assigned. This warning on the part of the other muleteers 
was the only warning that we received of any danger. When 
we got on the deck we saw a submarine off to our port bow, 
about two miles away. She was coming towards us on the 
surface. The Nicosian was then turned around, so that the 
stern was towards the oncoming submarine. 

On the poop-deck of the Nicosian there was a dummy gun. 
As the Nicosian turned and showed that dummy gun to the men 
on board the submarine, the submarine began to zigzag, apparently 
afraid when we were showing the dummy gun. 

The submarine then fired a warning shot over the ship, and 
the signal was hoisted and we were ordered to abandon the 
Nicosian. The captain of the Nicosian came running from the 
bridge aft very much excited, and on reaching the wireless station 
(near which deponents Palen and Cosby were standing) he was 
heard by said deponents to call to the wireless operator several 
times, saying “ For God’s sake, 8.0.8.” But the deponents did 
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not hear the captain give the operator either the latitude or 
longitude in which the Nicosian lay. 

Deponents Clark and Hightower did not hear the captain 
say this to the operator, because they were at their lifeboat 
stations towards the bow end near the bridge, but they saw the 
captain leave his bridge and run aft to the wireless station. 

Deponents Clark and Hightower say that the captain, after 
having remained at the wireless station some little time, returned 
to his bridge, and deponent Clark called the attention of the 
captain to another vessel which was just then rising on the 
horizon, at right angles to the starboard side. 

Deponent Hightower was with the captain and Clark at that 
time, and when the attention of the captain was called to this 
other vessel, he looked in that direction and also saw it. 

All parties were then ordered to the lifeboats, Clark and 
Hightower getting into lifeboat No. 2 of the forward port side, 
and deponents Palen and Cosby into No. 4 on the port side aft, 
and both boats pulled away about one hundred yards from the 
Nicosian, where they waited for the other boats from the star- 
board side to join them so they could go on together. 

Deponents further say that boats Nos. 1 and 3 came from 
the starboard side of the Nicosian, around the stern, and passed 
between it and the submarine, which was astern of the Nicosian. 

While deponents were in their respective lifeboats, and as 
soon as the boats had all gotten away from the Nicosian, they 
saw the submarine fire into the Nicosian, at first firg quite high, 
apparently to avoid hitting boats Nos. 1 and 3, which were then 
coming round astern between it and the Nicosian. As the boats 
were coming around astern of the Nicosian the Nicosian swung 
around, and the boats had to travel alongside of the Nicosian for 
the purpose of joining boats Nos. 2 and 4, which had been launched 
from the port side. 

In the meantime the submarine kept coming closer to the 
Nicosian, which was then exposing its entire side to the firing of 
the submarine, and deponents then saw every shot of the sub- 
marine taking effect in the side of the Nicosian. 

When the lifeboats were approaching each other all of us 
began to see clearly the boat which deponents Clark and High- 
tower had seen after the warning shot was fired by the submarine. 
All of deponents saw the American flag flying on the stern, while 
on each side of the vessel appeared a large American flag, appa- 
rently painted on the sides of the boat. This vessel continued 
to come on, apparently trying to get behind the Nieosian, and 
deponents say that on the signal line of the vessel there were 
exposed flags, which deponents were told were flags indicating 
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that the vessel was coming for the purpose of rescuing all those 
who might be in need of assistance. 

Deponents say the vessel continued to come towards the 
Nicosian, and while yet some distance away from her changed 
her course, so as to run a short distance parallel to the Nicosian 
until the on-coming boat was some distance ahead of the Nicosian. 
When she reached that point she suddenly began firing on the 
submarine with small-arm, and almost immediately thereafter 
there fell from her sides what deponents then discovered to be 
screens, disclosing cannon, which immediately began firing on 
the submarine. 

Deponent Clark, however, says that while he saw the shot 
from the cannon, yet he did not see the screens fall. 

When the firing began some of the men on the submarine 
succeeded in getting into the conning-tower, but immediately 
thereafter the men came out again, and deponents say they saw 
the boat apparently sinking and all the men took to the water. 
When the third shot from the boat struck the submarine on the 
conning-tower there was apparently some kind of an explosion, 
which blew two men in the air. 

Just after the men got into the water the submarine sank, 
and deponents began to row towards the boat which had done 
the firing. At the same time, while deponents were rowing 
towards the vessel that had done the firing some of the men 
from the submarine began climbing on board the Nicosian, while 
the others from the submarine held on to the fall ropes of the 
Nicosian, which had been used in lowering the lifeboats. While 
the men were climbing on board the Nicosian, deponents say one 
of the gunners on the boat which had done the firing fired one to 
three shots from his cannons at the helpless men alongside the 
Nicosian. 

Deponents then got on board the boat which had done the 
firing, and soon observed that the crew aboard the boat were 
not Americans but were Englishmen, and it was then also that 
they, for the first time, observed that the English flag was flying 
from where the United States flag had formerly appeared, and 
the United States flag, by some contrivance, had been reversed 
and was almost in the water, hanging on the stern. The flags of 
the United States on the sides of the Baralong remained there 
until after all firing had closed, and deponents then saw that 
these flags were painted on canvas stretched on wooden frames 
which were removed after all excitement was over. 

e» Deponent Hightower says that on the morning following the 
day of the shooting, the commander of the vessel which had done 
the firing asked him to call the attention of the other muleteers 
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to the fact that the English Navy ensign was flying from the stern 
of the boat when the firmg began. Deponent does not know, 
outside of this information, what was the character of the flag 
which was actually displayed after the flag of the United States 
had been lowered. 

Shortly after getting on board the boat which had done the 
firing, deponents were told, in answer to their questions as to the 
name of the boat that it had no name, that it came from nowhere, 
and was going nowhere. But deponent Hightower says that 
after he was on board the boat a little while a steward of the boat 
informed him that the boat was the H.M.S. Baralong. All this 
time the men on board the Baralong continued firing with rifles 
and some cannon, but the men had not yet climbed on board the 
Nicosian. 

The Baralong was during all this time slowly moving towards 
the Nicosian. Deponents all stood at the rail and saw the 
firing and saw the men in the water hit repeatedly. Then the 
two boats came together and the stern of the Baralong was made 
fast to the bow of the Nicosian. 

A detachment of the men from the Baralong was then ordered 
aboard the Nicosian for the purpose of finding the German sailors 
who were seen climbing on board the Nicosian. Deponent Palen 
says that he heard the captain say to one of the men so ordered 
aboard the Nicosian that “‘ My orders are to take no prisoners.” 
This detachment of men were seen going on board the Nicosian, 
and later the detachment returned to the Baralong and reported 
that they had killed four; and deponent Hightower says that 
one of the members of the detachment told him that he had killed 
two in the screw tunnel, and showed deponent Hightower a wrist- 
watch and a pair of shoes which he had taken from the two dead 
men. 

Just before all the men that had been sent aboard the Nicosian 
returned, and while some of them were still on board the Nicosian, 
one man, whom we believe to be the captain of the submarine, 
because of the uniform he wore, ran to the bow of the Nicosian 
and from there jumped into the water and tried to and did swim 
around the bow of the Nicosian, apparently for the purpose of 
boarding the Baralong. But while he was in the water he clung 
to a lifebelt with one hand and raised the other one in token of 
surrender to the men on the deck of the Baralong, and while in 
that position the men on the deck of the Baralong fired on him 
and continued to fire on him until he was apparently dead, and 
his body floated away supported by the lifebelt. Deponents were 
later informed that his body was seen to sink; deponents say 
that so far as they could?see, with the exception of some of the 
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officers who wore some kind of uniform, the other officers and 
men on board the Baralong wore no uniform at all. That a 
number of the men had sweaters on which bore the letters 
“R.N.R.” and others bore the letters “G.E.R.,” which depo- 
nents Hightower and Palen say they were informed (laughingly) 
meant “ German Emperor’s Reserve.” Many of the men wore 
sweaters that had on them “ Allan Line” and other insignia. 

While the boats were still tied together deponents were ordered 
aboard the Nicosian, where they remained for only fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when they were again instructed to go back and 
board the Baralong. While on board the Nicosian deponents 
Palen and Cosby say that they saw the body of a German sailor 
on the first landing leading into the engine-room, and deponent 
Palen says that he saw one of the men from the Baralong approach 
the corpse of the German and take from it a pair of shoes. The 
man taking the shoes observed to deponent Palen, “ Look, fellow, 
I have a souvenir of the occasion.” 

About noon on the day after the difficulty, and while the 
vessels were off Lundy Island, the deponents were ordered on 
board the Nicosian, which had then been separated from the 
Baralong and was then proceeding under her own steam, the 
tow-line between the two having broken during the night. 

Deponent Palen says that, when he was leaving the Baralong 
in the lifeboat, he noticed the name of the boat which had done 
the shooting. That name was upon the bow of the boat in 
raised letters that had been painted the same colour as the boat 
and were rarely visible. After some delay the Nicosian landed 
her mules at Avonmouth and proceeded to Liverpool, after having 
been in the dry dock for two days. 

At Liverpool we were paid off, a pound being retained from 
the salary of each; and in time we were brought back to New 
Orleans, where our full salary was paid us. 

Signed and sworn to before me this the 8th day of October, 
1915, at New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Epwarp CLARK, 
Bup Emerson PALEN, 
Cuar_Les D. HIGHTOWER, 
R. H. Cossy. 

(L.S.) Cartes J. Denecuaup, Notary Public. 


ANNEX 3. Statement on oath by the United States Citizen James 
J. Curran, of Chicago, in the State of Illinois. 
State of Louisiana, Parish of Orleans. 
October 8, 1915. 
James J. Curran, being duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he is a resident of Chicago, Illinois, his home being at 4653 Sheridan 
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Road, in that city. That he was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
November 2, 1883. That he is by occupation a travelling sales- 
man, having been employed by the Blue Valley Creamery Com- 
pany, the Murphy Chair Company, and the Butterick Publishing 
Company. 

Deponent further states as follows: I was on my way from 
Los Angeles, California, to Chicago, Illinois, and when I arrived 
at Fort Worth, I was informed: that the English Government 
was shipping mules from Fort Worth to Chalmette, Louisiana. 
I went to the stock-yards to seek what employment I could get 
in that capacity, and was employed to take mules to New Orleans 
from the C. B. Team Mule Barn. When I arrived at New Orleans 
with the mules, I met Captain Fenner at the Mounteleone Hotel, 
and having been informed that the English Government wanted 
to employ men to take mules over to England, I expressed my 
desire to be employed in that capacity. 

Captain Fenner then gave me a letter to Mr. George Schwartz, 
shipping master, who employed me as foreman of the gang in 
charge of some three hundred and fifty-four mules shipped on 
the steamship Nicosian. 

While on my way over there in the capacity already mentioned, 
we reached the war zone at about eleven o’clock on the night 
of August 16, and early in the afternoon of the 18th our speed 
was cut down from thirteen knots, at which we had been travelling, 
to about six knots, and the report went around that we were 
to make a dash through the dangerous portion of the war zone 
at night. When night came our speed was again increased to 
thirteen knots, but this speed was only sustained for one hour, 
and thereafter we continued travelling at about six knots until 
midday of the 19th—the day of the attack. At that time the 
speed was increased to about twelve and a half knots. This 
change of speeds brought us to about forty miles off Lundy 
Island and right into the zone where the Baron Erskine, the 
Arabic, and two English merchantmen had been sunk the same 
day. 

Dr. William Banks, Assistant Veterinary Fisher, and myself 
were playing cards in Dr. Banks’s office when the first mate of 
the Nicosian came along much excited and ordered us on deck, 
saying that a submarine had been sighted. We all rushed for 
lifebelts and went up to our respective lifeboat stations. 

The submarine we saw lay off our port bow about two miles ; 
she was on the surface and heading towards us. The captain 
of the Nicosian, thinking that the submarine was about to torpedo 
us, swept his boat around so that the stern was towards the 
on-coming submarine. We had a dummy gun on the poop- 
deck, and the German submarine on sighting this gun kept 
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swerving, but within sight of us, apparently fearing that we 
were carrying a real gun. 

Finally, seeing no one at the gun station, the submarine fired 
a warning shot way over the ship and hoisted a signal directing 
us to abandon the ship. 

Captain Manning, the commander of the Nicosian, came 
running aft where I stood in front of the wireless station, and 
on reaching the wireless station he called repeatedly to the 
wireless operator ‘‘ For God’s sake, 8.0.8.,” but he neglected to 
give the operator the latitude and longitude. 

While Captain Manning was giving his orders to the wireless 
operator a ship was sighted on the horizon by various members 
of the crew, but no special attention was paid to it, the men 
concentrating their efforts on getting into the boats. 

About this time the submarine fired another shot far over 
our heads, which cut our wireless ; the shot was to the starboard 
side of the ship, and all of the men at the No. 3 boat, that is, 
the starboard aft, rushed over to No. 2 boat on the port side, 
which boat was in command of the second officer. The submarine 
at this time was about a mile and a half astern of us. We had 
shut off our steam at the first shot. Several of the men from 
No. 3 boat climbed into No. 2, and the second officer in charge 
of No. 2 pulled out his revolver and threatened to shoot any 
one who got into his boat. I told him, “ Look out there, pal, 
it might go off on you.” I could see it was not loaded, and 
subsequently he gave the revolver to one of the men in my gang, 
who showed me the gun, and I saw that my previous belief that 
it had not been loaded was correct. 

It may be well to add right here that, upon our return to 
the Nicosian (which I will speak of more in detail later on), the 
second mate handed me a number of cartridges and said, “‘ Get 
my pistol from the man in your gang to whom I gave it, load 
it and keep it, because I believe there is still a German on 
board.” 

Coming back now to what happened before we left the steam- 
ship Nvicosian, deponent says, eventually after much confusion 
boats Nos. 2 and 4 were lowered on the port side and the men 
started to row for safety. Subsequently boat No. 1 was lowered 
on the starboard side. I got into No. 1 in charge of the 
third officer. The boat was lowered away, and instead of 
going around the bow to safety, the third officer headed directly 
out to sea on the starboard side, on which we had been 
lowered. 

From my position in No. 1 boat I could see that shortly after 
our boat struck the water the No. 3 boat had completed loading 
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and was lowered into the water. After the boat struck the 
water, Captain Manning came down to the boat over the ship’s 
side sliding on a rope. He was very much excited and ordered 
his men to row around the stern of the ship directly in the line 
of the submarine’s fire, which had started as soon as the last 
boat had been lowered. 

The third officer gave us instructions to follow Captain Manning’s 
boat, which, as already stated, was boat No. 3. We were the last 
boat to cross the line around the stern of the Nicosian between the 
Nicosian and the submarine. It appeared to me that the German 
captain was deliberately shooting high to avoid hitting our boats. 

We crossed the line above mentioned about twenty-five minutes 
after we had first sighted the submarine, and the ship which 
we had sighted on the horizon was sufficiently close to us now 
to make out her flag, which we recognised as the American flag. 
She was a ship of about the same tonnage as the Nicosvan ; 
I should judge about 4500 tons. 

On her respective sides amidships were two boards with the 
American flag painted on each. The size of these painted flags 
was about twelve by sixteen feet. The boys in the boats were 
highly elated to think a neutral ship was near and that we were 
sure of being picked up. The Nicosian at this time had swung 
around and had exposed the entire port broadside to the fire 
of the submarine, thus making the Nicosian a very neat mark 
for the Germans to shoot at. 

About this time the submarine started towards the Nicosian, 
came up to within about one hundred yards towards her and 
started close-range fire. Every shot took effect. She fired nine 
shots at close range. Seven of them did material damage. 

The ship flying the American flag (described by other witnesses) 
which subsequently proved to be H.M.S. Baralong, commanded 
by Captain William McBride, came up from behind the Nicosian 
and passed her on the starboard side, and when she reached 
a point a little bit ahead of the Nicosian, began firing on the 
submarine with rifles. A little while after this fire began, the 
Baralong began firing with her cannon, which until then had 
been concealed by frame screens of some kind. Just before the 
firing of the cannon, these screens fell away and exposed the 
muzzles of the guns, and until these guns were so exposed there 
was nothing in the appearance of the Baralong to indicate that 
she was armed in any way. 

After the screens above mentioned fell away, and the guns 
began to fire, the American flag at the flag-pole at the stern of 
the Baralong was dipped and the British flag hoisted instead. 
Immediately after the Baralong had opened fire on the submarine 
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with small guns, the gunner aboard the submarine threw up 
his arms and fell backwards into the water. The German sailors 
aboard the submarine all made a rush for her conning tower, 
and a few of them succeeded in getting down. 

About this time one of the heavy guns of the Baralong opened 
fire. The first shot seemed to fall short, but in some way affected 
the submarine, as a slight list to port was noticeable. It was 
then that I saw some of the Germans who had gone into the 
conning tower of the submarine coming out on the deck. The 
second shot carried away the periscope and the flag from the 
German submarine. There was a heavy list to port at this 
time. The third shot from the Baralong hit the base of the 
conning tower and carried it away and with it several of the 
Germans. The remainder of the Germans on top of the boat 
rushed to the stern of the boat, which was about three hundred 
feet long, and began taking off their clothes. The submarine 
was sinking slowly at that time and the men were up to their 
waist in the water. Eleven of the German sailors, including 
the captain, dived into the water and swam towards the Nicosvan. 
Five of them were successful in reaching the rope ladder and 
clambered aboard. The other six swam around to the fall lines, 
that is, the lines used for the lifeboats, which had been lowered, 
and gramped the ropes. They were in plain sight to all of the 
boats, and as well of the Baralong. 

The submarine then sank—or at least disappeared—and all 
of our boats went alongside the Baralong, and then went up her 
ladder to the deck. The captain of the Baralong went around 
shaking hands with us, as we came aboard, seemed to be highly 
elated over the outcome of the encounter, as he informed us 
that they had been cruising around for several months looking 
for the submarine. 

He then ordered his men to line up alongside the rail, making 
the statement, “ Boys, we'll shoot those poor wounded devils 
in the water,” thereby meaning the six men that were holding 
on the fall lines. 

Some of the men started firing, and all of the six men in the 
water were killed in cold blood. The men who fired were dressed 
in civilian clothes, but I was specifically informed they were 
picked British marines. There was a remark made that five 
of the Germans had been seen going up the side of the Nicosian, 
and the Captain of the Baralong ordered his ship over to the 
Nicosian. When she reached there she was made fast, and the 
British marines, still not in uniform, accompanied by some of 
the officers of the Nicosian, boarded that boat, started aft, all 
armed, to look for the five Germans. 
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Captain McBride, of the Baralong, when ordering out the 
marines in charge of a petty officer, gave the command “ Get 
them all, take no prisoners.” The ship carpenter of the Nicosian 
was one of the first to board her, and he was off in the lead, when 
the British marines and the chief engineer followed. Some of 
the marines rushed to the engine-room hatch, while the carpenter 
and the remainder went down the hatch to the fire-room. 

After the shooting, I was told that one of the German sailors, 
whose body I saw later, was shot in the engine-room hatch by 
the marines as he was coming down the ladder. I was further 
told that the carpenter of the Nzcosian, and the marines, who 
had gone down the fire-room hatch, got way down below before 
encountering any of the Germans, and that the carpenter was 
the first to strike the Germans; that he levelled his revolver 
at one of them and ordered him to throw up his hands, and told 
him to come towards him. When the German sailor had done 
so and approached the carpenter, he shot him in cold blood. 

He then rushed on deck and reported to Captain Manning, 
shouting, “I got one of them.” He was highly elated and 
described the shooting specifically, telling the story to every 
one on the ship, where I heard the story from him. The chief 
engineer claimed to have shot one of the remaining and the 
marines got the rest. I saw the bodies of the five Germans, 
and each one of them had a hole in the forehead made by shots, 
and which I was told were fired by the marines to make sure 
a good job was done. 

I was also told that two of the men had reached the engine- 
room tunnel, the engineer following upon their heels. The 
Germans ran into one of the bunkers, and the engineer shut 
the door upon them and called the marines, saying, ‘‘ Come on, 
boys; I have got two of them in here.” The engineer then 
opened the door, firing himself, killed one of the Germans, while 
the other one was killed by a marine. 

The German captain was hiding in the bow of the Nicosian, 
and while the firing was going on below he rushed to the side 
of the ship and dived overboard. The shout went up, “ There is 
one of them!” The marines and Captain Manning went over 
to the bow of the Nicosian. The German captain was seen 
swimming toward the Baralong around the bow of the Nicosian. 
The marines opened fire on him from the bow of the Nicosian. 
The German captain looked up at the Baralong, threw up his 
hands in token of surrender. Apparently he was hit in the mouth, 
as blood was seen streaming from his chin. He clenched his 
teeth and waited for the end, but continued to swim. 

All this time he was in plain sight of everybody on board the 
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Nicosian standing on the bow, and at the rail of the Baralong, 
among whom I was standing. One of the shots in the next 
volley hit the German captain in the neck, and he rolled over on 
his back dead, floated some distance, and then sank. 

After the captain was shot the marines returned to their 
own ship and there was great rejoicing among them. The steward 
of our ship opened up a bottle of whisky and presented it to the 
gunner and his friends. They served tea to a number of the 
crew of the Nicosian and a number of the men. 

The Nicosian was at that time in a sinking condition, and 
only enough men to man the ship returned to the Nicosian, 
together with the engine-room force, the officers, the foreman, 
and about thirteen muleteers to take care of the stock. I repeat, 
the Nicosian was then in a sinking condition, as we had about 
twenty-six feet of water in the forward hold. I was one of those 
to return to the Nvcosian. The captain thought there was 
enough buoyancy to save the vessel. All of our lifeboats, with 
the exception of one, were crushed between the Nicosian and 
the Baralong when we came alongside. The one which had not 
been so crushed was filled with water and an effort was made 
to hoist it, but it was in vain. It was then abandoned. 

The Baralong then took us in tow for about five hours. The 
intention was to bring us into Queenstown harbour, as we were 
about fifty miles from there. But they found that there was 
enough buoyancy in the Nicosian to take her into Avonmouth, 
where our stock was to be unloaded. On the way we picked up 
another patrol-boat, a converted yacht, which escorted us to 
the Bristol Channel. This boat was flying the British flag. 

About midnight the hawser parted, and as there would be 
an awful lot of trouble entailed in throwing another line the 
captain decided to go under his own steam. When we reached 
the Bristol Channel steam was shut off, and a boat from the 
Baralong brought the rest of our crew and muleteers back to us. 

The captain of the Baralong sent a letter to Captain Manning, 
which the captain sent to our veterinary officer, who in turn let 
us read it. The letter requested the captain to caution the 
men, particularly the Americans aboard, to say nothing about 
the matter, either on their arrival in Liverpool or their return 
to America. The letter was signed, “ Captain William McBride, 
H.M.S. Baralong.” I saw that letter and read it myself. 

We eventually reached Avonmouth about midnight of the 
2Ist, and the next morning a detachment of English soldiers 
appeared, and the crew, foreman, and muleteers, including 
myself, were escorted ashore under the military guard to the 
railway station on the docks. While on the docks I saw another 
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detachment go aboard the ship and search it from stem to stern, 
as there was a rumour that there was still one German on board. 
After the search was completed the crew, foreman, and muleteers 
were marched back to the ship, and no one was allowed ashore in 
Avonmouth for the rest of our stay there. 

The mules were unloaded on the 22nd, and the ship went in 
the dry dock for temporary repairs. It took two days to make 
those repairs, and then the ship sailed for Liverpool, arriving 
there after a twenty-four-hour run. 

The following day the men were paid off, and one pound 
was withheld from the pay of the muleteers and foreman, to be 
paid them on their return to New Orleans. 

One phase of the whole affair that struck me as being par- 
ticularly revolting was the manner in which the English treated 
the bodies of the dead Germans who had been shot on the Nico- 
sian. The bodies were hoisted on deck through the fire-room 
hatch and laid out alongside of the rail amidships. This was 
after the marines had gone, and some of the men of the Nicosian 
kicked the dead bodies in the face before throwing them over- 
board. 

We left Liverpool on our return voyage on the 10th September, 
arriving in the city of New Orleans on Friday, the 1st October, 
where we were all paid off and discharged. 

I have no complaint to make of the treatment I received, I 
was well cared for, received all the pay which had been promised 
me, and I repeat I have no personal complaint to make on that 
score. 

JAMES J. CURRAN. 


Signed and sworn to before me, this 8th day of October, 1915, 
at New Orleans, Louisiana. 
(L.S.) Caartes J. DenecHaup, Notary Public. 


ANNEX 4. Further statement on oath by the United States Citizen 
James J. Curran, of Chicago, in the State of Illinois. 


State City and County of New York. 


On this 21st day of October, 1915, before me personally came 
James J. Curran, being by me duly sworn, does depose that he 
was the foreman on the steamship Nicosian on August 19, 1915, 
when she was attacked by a German submarine ; that he wishes 
to say that the steamship Baralong, the British ship which even- 
tually sank the German submarine, was flying the American flag 
from her stern flagpole, and also had two flags painted on board, 
which were hung over the sides of the ship; the American flag 
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at her stern was not lowered until after the rifle-fire, and the flags 
on her sides remained there during the entire engagement. 
JAMES J. CURRAN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 21st day of October 
1915. 
(L.S.) Ros. Scnwarz, Notary Public Bronx Co. 101. 
Bronx Reg. No. 699. 
Certificate Filed N.Y. Co. No. 261. 
N.Y. Reg. No. 6443. 


ANNEX 5. Statement on oath by the United States Citizen Larimore 
Holland, of Chattanooga, in the State of Tennessee. 


State of Tennessee, County of Hamilton. 


Larimore Holland, being duly sworn, makes oath before me, 
Frank §. Carden, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, and in the presence of A. E. Holland and A. W. Meyer, 
that the following facts are true: 

Affiant is eighteen years of age, and is a son of A. KE. Holland, 
a resident of Chattanooga, State of Tennessee, United States of 
America. Affiant left his home in Chattanooga on April 5, 1915, 
and was in search of employment. He visited Atlanta, Macon, 
Birmingham, Meridian, and finally arrived at New Orleans on or 
about April 16, 1915. While searching for employment in New 
Orleans affiant made an effort to ship upon a banana boat, but 
failed. After some inquiries he was advised that he could 
probably obtain employment on a mule boat destined for the 
port of Avonmouth, England, with a load of mules from the city 
of New Orleans. 

Affiant applied to George Schwartz, of the National Shipping 


Company on Market Street, in the City of New Orleans, for said _ 


employment, and was employed by said company as a muleteer 
on the steamship Antillian. 

Pursuant to this employment affiant, on or about April 16, 
1915, boarded said steamship and began his voyage to England. 
The voyage was continuous and without stops, with the exception 
of one made shortly before reaching the destination and in order 
to pick up a pilot. Said steamship landed at Avonmouth, 
England, on or about May 5, 1915. After remaining in said port 
for about a day, the steamship, with affiant, thereon resumed its 
journey to Liverpool, England, arriving at said port on May 7, 
1915.  Affiant, with other muleteers, upon their landing at 
Liverpool, were discharged from their employment and informed 
that the steamship would remain in said port for about seven 
days, after which it would begin its return voyage by Jamaica. 
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Affiant was paid $5 for his services, and was given no assurances 
of re-employment on said steamship. 

On or about this time the recruiting officer of the 8th Irish 
Regiment was in the city of Liverpool. 

This recruiting officer approached affiant, together with the 
other muleteers who had made the voyage with affiant on said 
steamship, and asked how many of them were Canadians. Only 
one, out of probably a total of fifty, replied that he was a Cana- 
dian. Whereupon said recruiting officer solicited the other 
members of the party to join either the English Army or Navy. 
This recruiting officer spent a good part of his time around the 
Maddoy Boarding House or Hotel, which was much frequented 
by muleteers. He urged affiant and the other members of the 
party to enlist, preferably in the English Army, and assured 
affiant that he and his companions could, by enlisting at a greater 
age than they were, draw higher pay—namely, 8s. per week. 
He stated that the war would be over within six months; that — 
affiant and his companions would be drawing 8s. per week, and 
would, in the meantime, receive valuable training, and at the 
end of their enlistment could be discharged and return home. 
Affiant understood that to mean that he and his companions, if 
they enlisted, would go into training in England for the period 
of six months. After about two days affiant decided that he 
would rather enlist in the Navy, and this he did. About twenty 
of his companions enlisted in the Army. 

Affiant, in order to enlist in the Navy, was directed to the 
Admiralty Recruiting Station just across the street from the 
Sailors’ Rest. There were about seven Liverpool boys and two 
of affiant’s companions on the steamship voyage who applied at 
the recruiting office at the same time and who were examined and 
enlisted about the same day. Affiant was informed by the 
recruiting officer that as a member of the British Navy he would 
receive 10s. 6d. a week, and that in addition to this £1 would be 
put in the dockyard bank to his credit every month. Affiant 
was further informed that he might enlist in any position as 
carpenter, painter, seaman, cook’s mate, or stoker. Affiant stated 
that he preferred being a painter. Whereupon the recruiting 
officer asked him what recommendations he could furnish as to 
his qualifications. Affiant stated none. He was then informed 
that he could not be taken for this position, but was advised to 
enlist as either a stoker or seaman. Affiant stated that he had 
no experience in either one of these positions. He was informed 
that he would be given six months’ training and would thereby 
obtain ample experience. Affiant passed the physical examination. 

When affiant was asked to give his name by the recruiting 
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officer and his address he stated that it was Larimore Holland, 
16 Stanfield Street, East Chattanooga, Tennessee, United States 
of America. The recruiting officer said, “ No, that is not your 
name or address. Have you no other name?” Affiant then 
replied that he did have another name, and gave the name of 
T. W. Hicks, under which he had sailed on the steamship Attalian 
from New Orleans, in order to avoid being caught and brought 
back home by his father. The recruiting officer then stated, 
“Your address is St. George Street, Montreal, Canada, and not 
Chattanooga, Tennessee.” It was under this name and address 
he enlisted and served in the British Navy. 

After four weeks’ training in the Royal Barracks affiant was 
assigned to the Iron Duke, Admiral Jellicoe’s flagship, on which 
he served as a stoker for sixteen days. Then this ship came 
to Portsmouth. At Portsmouth affiant left the Iron Duke and 
was assigned to the cruiser Victory. Affiant remained on this 
cruiser until about August 18. Then he was shifted to a ship 
the name of which he did not know, but was later told was called 
the Baralong, which seemed to be an old merchant vessel, disguised 
and carrying guns, but commanded by naval officers. We were 
instructed to take off our uniforms and wear civilian clothes on 
this ship. 

We shipped with this disguised vessel on the morning of 
August 19, and in the afternoon received a wireless message to 
the effect that a German submarine had sunk the Arabic and was 
attacking the Nicosian. Our ship was then about ten miles off 
the coast from Queenstown. When we received this message 
our wireless operator asked what longitude and latitude the 
Nicosian was in, in order that we might go to its rescue. In 
response to this message our ship went to the rescue, and fortu- 
nately succeeded in locating the Nicosian, which we approached 
from the north. Our ship was flying an American flag. The 
American flag had been run up on our boat on the way from 
Queenstown to the rescue. The submarine was on the far side 
of the Nicosian from us. Our signalman asked if we might pick 
up the lifeboats. 

Before any reply could be received to our request to be allowed 
to pick up the lifeboats our ship manceuvred slightly and came 
partially out from behind the Nicosian into a position where we 
could see the submarine lying above the surface on the water. 
Our captain commanded the chief gunman to fire, whereupon 
three shots were fired by our boat at the German submarine. 
The first shot took off the periscope. The second shot hit about 
fifteen feet in the water before it reached the submarine. The 
third shot hit the gas-tank, which exploded, and the submarine 
sank. In the meantime the crew on the submarine, after the 
second shot, began to jump into the water. There were about 
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fifteen of them, and they began to swim to the Nicosian. While 
they were in the water and swimming towards the Nicosian our 
gunman shelled them by orders from our commanding officer 
with 15-lb. shells, and also fired rifles at them. From the best 
I could see several of the crew on the German submarine were killed 
by our shell- and rifle-firing while in the water. Others were 
killed while attempting to climb up the ropes which had been 
thrown to them from the Nicosian. I should judge that three 
or four or five were killed while on these ropes. Some of our 
shots hit the side of the Nicosian. Only one of the crew of the 
submarine reached the deck of the Nicosian. 

This man, affiant afterwards learned, was the commander of 
the submarine. The way in which affiant learned this was as 
follows: After the firing was over affiant, together with about 
twenty others of his crew, boarded the Nicosian and gathered 
from the conversation and from the uniform of the only one of 
the crew who had escaped that he was the commander of the 
submarine. 

After our crew boarded the Nicosian we found the only one 
of the crew of the submarine who had escaped on the deck, and, 
as stated, found him to be the commander of the submarine. 
Our captain and others of our crew asked him for information 
concerning other German submarines. He refused to give such 
information. He was also asked if his submarine had sunk the 
Arabic. I do not remember certainly his reply. He was com- 
manded to stand back and hold up his hands. He asked, as he 
stepped back and held up his hands, ‘‘ What for you shoot ?” 
One of our marines, known as our engineer, fired one shot from 
his pistol into the body of the German commander. He fell 
upon the deck on his face. Our crew, after ascertaining that he 
was dead, picked him up and threw him overboard. 

After this our commander, who was on the deck of the Nico- 
sian, saluted the commander of that ship and asked him what 
damage had been done to his ship. He replied that No. 5 hatch- 
way was full of water. 

After this we took about twenty-five of the crew of the Nico- 
sian on board of our ship and escorted the Nicosian to Queens- 
town, where we arrived the next morning. Upon reaching 
Queenstown the Nicosian decided not to stop, and proceeded 
to Avonmouth, where she went into dry dock. We put that 
part of their crew which were with us back on board the Nicosian, 
and parted company with this ship at Queenstown. 

Our ship also proceeded towards Avonmouth, not stopping 
at Queenstown. 

Affiant further states that the crew of his ship celebrated the 
sinking of the German submarine that night by drinking whisky, 
a number of them getting drunk. Through the efforts of affiant’s 
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father and the medium of the American Ambassador, Mr. Page, 
affiant’s release from the Royal Navy was secured, and he returned 
to New Orleans on or about October 1, 1915, in company with 
L. Kaye, who had also been with affiant and witnessed the sinking 
of the German submarine. L. Kaye came from New Orleans to 
Chattanooga with affiant, but went on to Boston. 

Affiant made his return voyage to New Orleans on the Nicosian, 
which had been repaired. This steamship on its return voyage 
to New Orleans was armed with rifles and machine-guns. 

LaRIMORE HOLLAND. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on this 12th day of October, 
1915. 
(L.S.) Frank 8. Carpen, Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 21, 1917. 


This affidavit was also made in the presence of the following 
subscribing witnesses : 


A. E. HoLuanp and 


A. W. MEYER. 
No. 2. 
Sir Epwarp Grey to Mr. Pace, United States Ambassador 
an London. 


Foreign Office, December 14, 1915. 

Your ExceLLency,—I have had the honour of receiving your 
communication of the 6th instant, covering a memorandum of 
the German Government in regard to incidents alleged to have 
attended the destruction of a German submarine and its crew 
by H.M. auxiliary cruiser Baralong on August 19 last. 

The German Government base on these alleged incidents a 
demand that the commanding officer and other responsible parties 
on board H.M.S. Baralong shall be brought to trial for murder 
and duly punished. 

His Majesty’s Government note with great satisfaction, 
though with some surprise, the anxiety now expressed by the 
German Government that the principles of civilised warfare 
should be vindicated, and that due punishment should be meted 
out to those who deliberately disregard them. It is true that 
the incident which has suddenly reminded the German Govern- 
ment that such principles exist is one in which the alleged criminals 
were British and not German. But His Majesty’s Government 
do not for a moment suppose that it is the intention to restrict 
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unduly the scope of any judicial investigation which it is thought 
proper to institute. 

Now it is evident that to single out the case of the Baralong 
for particular examination would be the height of absurdity. 
Even were the allegations on which the German Government 
rely accepted as they stand (and His Majesty’s Government do 
not so accept them), the charge against the commander and crew 
of the Baralong is negligible compared with the crimes which 
seem to have been deliberately committed by German officers, 
both on land and sea, against combatants and non-combatants. 

Doubtless the German Government will urge that the very 
multitude of these allegations would so overload any tribunal 
engaged in their examination as utterly to defeat the ends 
of justice. If, for example, a whole army be charged with 
murder, arson, robbery, and outrage, it is plainly impossible 
to devote a separate inquiry to all the individuals who have 
taken a share in these crimes. These practical considerations 
cannot be ignored and His Majesty’s Government admit their 
force. They would, therefore, be prepared, for the present, 
to confine any judicial investigation to charges made against 
German and British officers at sea; and if even this restriction 
were thought insufficient, they would be content to call attention 
to three naval incidents which occurred during the same forty- 
eight hours in the course of which the Baralong sank the submarine 
and rescued the Nicosian. 

The first incident relates to a German submarine which fired 
a torpedo into the Arabic and sank her. No warning was given 
to the merchant vessel; no efforts were made to save its unre- 
sisting crew; forty-seven non-combatants were ruthlessly sent 
to their death. It is understood that this act of barbarism, 
though in perfect harmony with the earlier policy of the German 
Government, was contrary to orders recently issued. This, 
however, if true, only increases the responsibility of the submarine 
commander; and His Majesty’s Government have received no 
information indicating that the authorities have pursued in his 
case the course they recommend in the case of the crew of the 
Baralong, by trying him for murder. 

The second incident occurred on the same day. A German 
destroyer found a British submarine stranded on the Danish 
coast. The submarine had not been pursued there by the 
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destroyer ; she was in neutral waters; she was incapable either 
of offence or defence. The destroyer opened fire upon her; and 
when her crew attempted to swim ashore the destroyer fired 
upon them also with no apparent object but to destroy a helpless 
enemy. There was here no excuse of hot blood; the crew of 
the British submarine had done nothing to rouse the fury of 
their opponents. They had not just murdered forty-seven inno- 
cent non-combatants. They were not taking possession of a 
German ship, or committing any act injurious to German interests. 
So far as His Majesty’s Government know the facts, the officers 
and men of this destroyer committed a crime against humanity 
and the laws of war, which is at least as worthy of judicial inquiry 
as any other which has occurred during the course of recent naval 
operations. 

The third incident occurred some forty-eight hours later. 
The steamer Ruel was attacked by a German submarine. The 
ship, which had made no resistance, began to sink, the crew took 
to their boats, and while endeavouring to save themselves were 
fired upon both with shrapnel and rifle-fire. One man was killed, 
eight others (including the master) were severely wounded. The 
sworn testimony on which these statements are based shows no 
reason whatever which could justify this cold-blooded and 
cowardly outrage. 

It seems to His Majesty’s Government that these three 
incidents, almost simultaneous in point of time, and not 
differing greatly in point of character, might, with the case 
of the Baralong, be brought before some impartial Court of 
investigation, say, for example, a tribunal composed of officers 
belonging to the United States Navy. If this were agreed to, 
His Majesty’s Government would do all in their power to further 
the inquiry, and to do their part in taking such further steps as 
justice and the findings of the Court might seem to require. 

His Majesty’s Government do not think it necessary to make 
any reply to the suggestion that the British Navy has been guilty 
of inhumanity. According to the latest figures available, the 
number of German sailors rescued from drowning, often in circum- 
stances of great difficulty and peril, amounts to1150. The German 
Navy can show no such record—perhaps through want of 
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V. THE FALSE BLOCKADE 


In the Morning Post of January 17 there appeared a communica- 
tion from the Washington correspondent of that journal containing 
the official statistics of American exports for last year, from which 
the inevitable conclusion to be drawn is that what has been 
called the British blockade of Germany has, in fact, been a fraud. 
For the figures proved that after deducting from the total amounts 
exported by the United States the proportion required by neutral 
nations for their own consumption, the balance represented a 
good deal more of such foodstuffs as wheat, maize and bacon, and 
of such munitions of war as boots and motor-cars, than Germany 
imported in time of peace from the United States. Germany has 
thus been enabled, by the acquiescence of the British Government, 
to import through neutral countries supplies quite sufficient to 
support her population and her armies in the field. There are, 
however, certain deductions to be made from the total balance 
of American goods over and above their necessities imported by 
neutrals. Sweden, for instance, has re-exported an immense 
amount of stuff to Russia. It may also be contended that, by 
reason of the cessation of German exports to neutral countries, 
these are compelled to make up the loss by importing goods from 
America. But in the case of the goods under consideration the 
point is irrelevant, for Germany does not export wheat or 
maize. 

The main conclusion, therefore, stands. It is that Germany 
has been allowed by the British Government to feed herself in 
war as in peace. At the same time, it is no doubt true that there 
is a certain scarcity of the necessaries of life in Germany. That 
scarcity may be largely due to the cessation of Russian exports 
of foodstuffs, which before the war amounted to over three million 
tons, and also by the high prices incidental to a state of war. 

There are several very important conclusions to be drawn from 


the condition of affairs revealed by the Washington correspondent 
of the Morning Post. These are : 
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That the ostensible blockade of Germany has never been fully 
enforced. 

That the Order in Council of March 11, 1915, has never been 
fully put into operation. 

That the employment of great numbers of neutral ships for the 
purpose of carrying German supplies consigned through neutral 
countries has seriously diminished the amount of the world’s 
tonnage available for other purposes, thus decreasing the number 
of ships available for bringing supplies to this country and for 
carrying its exports, with the result that freights have risen enor- 
mously and prices of the necessaries of life have largely increased. 

It follows that the British people have been, and are, paying 
more for their livelihood in order that Germany may be fed. It 
also follows that the British people have been deliberately deceived 
by the Government. In the meantime, it may be observed, during 
the whole course of the war Germany has been doing her utmost 
to cut off supplies from this country by means of her system of 
piracy conducted by her submarines. 

A great deal of confusion in the public mind exists on the 
subject of contraband of war, a condition which is the less sur- 
prising because the Government declarations on the subject have 
throughout themselves been confusing and contradictory. Contra- 
band of war simply means goods which can be used by the enemy 
in military and naval operations. Such goods are made contra- 
band by the simple process of declaring them contraband ; and 
each belligerent exercises a somewhat undefined right of specifying 
what articles are contraband of war. All contraband of war is 
liable to capture and confiscation should it be destined for the 
enemy, or should there be sufficient evidence that it is destined 
for the enemy. There exists another class of contraband legally 
known as conditional contraband. Conditional contraband means 
articles which may be used either for peaceful or for military 
purposes. Before the war, conditional contraband was liable to 
capture if it was destined to the naval or military forces of the 
enemy, or to a Government Department of the enemy. ‘Their 
destination, therefore, determined their character. 

By the Proclamation of August 4, 1914, all foodstufis were 
declared to be conditional contraband. The distinction between 
absolute contraband and conditional contraband was, however, 
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obliterated by the Order in Council of August 20, 1914, in which 
the rule specifying that absolute contraband is only liable to capture 
and confiscation when it is destined for the armed forces or for a 
Government department of the enemy was replaced by a clause 
stating that enemy destination “may be inferred from any suffi- 
cient evidence.” That Order in Council, issued a fortnight after 
the outbreak of war, did, in fact, empower the Government to 
capture and to confiscate all goods concerning which sufficient 
evidence was available that they were ultimately destined for the 
enemy. The necessary evidence, apart from such evidence as the 
ship’s papers and destination afford, is, roughly speaking, obtain- 
able by deducting the normal requirements of the neutral countries 
from the total amount of their imports and, after allowing a margin 
for error, to capture and to confiscate the rest. 

It follows that from August 20, 1914, the whole of the goods 
which we now know have been exported by neutrals to the enemy 
were actually liable to capture and to confiscation. And the Order 
in Council of August 20, 1914, was strengthened by the Order 
in Council of October 29, 1914. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these conditions is: Hither 
these commodities destined for the enemy were permitted to 
pass by virtue of executive instructions issued by the Government 
to the Navy ; or, they were sent into port by the Navy and were 
then released by executive order of the British Government. 

During the first months of the war, the naval organisation 
for patrolling the seas and for exercising the right of search was 
far from adequate. The force of cruisers was utterly insufficient. 
Every student of naval affairs had known for years that in time 
of war it would be insufficient. The Government, however, had 
steadily refused to build enough cruisers. Therefore, upon the 
outbreak of war, the Admiralty requisitioned hundreds of ships 
from the mercantile marine, and their arming, manning, and 
equipment necessarily took some time. Indeed, a great part of 
the naval preparations were, like the military preparations, 
improvised after the war began. But after every allowance has 
been made for such conditions, the fact remains that during the 
first months of the war, many ships sent into port by the Navy 
were at once released by executive order. Cotton, of course, was 
not made contraband until after nearly a year of war. Copper 
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was for some time on the non-contraband list. Indeed, the lists 
of contraband were so frequently altered that neither naval 
officers nor neutral traders knew from month to month what was 
the position. 

In February 1915, the German submarine blockade was 
declared. By that time the public indignation aroused by the 
naval policy of the Government, with regard to which the most 
anxious secrecy could not prevent some of the facts from becoming 
known, had so increased that the Government were forced to 
action. The Prime Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
delivered bold and resounding speeches, which, as we now know, 
meant very little; and on March 11, 1915, was promulgated the 
famous Order in Council which established what has come to be 
known (incorrectly) as the British blockade. It should here be 
clearly understood that the Order in Council does not in fact 
affect the question of the importation into Germany through 
neutral countries of contraband of war. The Order left the lists 
of contraband intact, and especially provided that rights of 
capture not specified in that instrument were not affected. The 
Order of March 11, 1915, is only relevant to the issue under 
consideration inasmuch as it gives power to the Government to 
take goods destined for the enemy which are not contraband. 
And it is also here necessary to define the scope of the Order, 
because many persons are under the impression that it is the 
Order alone under which the Government are empowered to take 
the commodities described in the American statistics of export. 

What was effected by the Order in Council was to empower 
the Government to stop all goods, whether contraband or not, 
from reaching or leaving Germany. The wording is explicit: 
“His Majesty has therefore decided to adopt further measures to 
prevent commodities of any kind from reaching or leaving 
Germany.” It was this clause which temporarily restored public 
confidence in the Government, in spite of the ambiguous pro- 
visions contained in the rest of the Order. Readers of the 
National Review will remember that the present writer observed 
at the time that the most important clauses were permissive and 
not obligatory—like the Acts which instruct local authorities in 
their neglected duties, and which enable the said authorities to 
continue to neglect them. 
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Clause III runs as follows: “Every merchant vessel which 
sailed from her port of departure after the 1st March 1915, on 
her way to a port other than a German port, carrying goods with 
an enemy destination, or which are enemy property, may be 
required to discharge such goods in a British or Allied port.” 
Why not shall be required, etc.? It was commonly supposed 
that the permissive element was introduced to cover doubtful 
cases. But in dealing with His Majesty’s Ministers it is impossible 
to be too meticulous. That clause, and similar clauses, did 
actually enable the Government to let all goods pass, should the 
Government so desire. In the event of any protest, Mr. Asquith, 
or Mr. Bonar Law, or what Minister soever happened to be 
entrusted with a typewritten answer at the time, could blandly 
observe that the Government had never bound themselves to 
send into port all, or indeed, any vessels. Although there were 
people who, taught by experience, had ceased to believe in 
statements made by Ministers, they continued to hope that the 
Government were doing their duty. As in other operations of 
war, the test resides in results. 

During the past year, more and more evidence accumulated 
to the effect that the enemy was still receiving large quantities 
of supplies. As soon after the institution of the blockade as 
June of last year, an indication of the naval policy of the Govern- 
ment was kindly presented by the Westminster Gazette, in which 
appeared, on June 15, 1915, the following memorable passage : 

“There are thoughtless people on our side ”’—which side ? 
—‘“who are constantly adjuring us to take every advantage 
that sea-power gives us. . . . But it is of the highest importance 
for us that we should make our sea-power as little inconvenient 
to our neighbours as possible.” War, of course, being merely 
@ conventional round game which must not be allowed to disturb 
the “neighbours ” on any account. 

Ministers, questioned from time to time, have returned 
answers of varying tenor. 

On July 26, 1915, Lord Robert Cecil said: ‘‘ We are making 
every possible effort we can to fight the enemy.” 

On October 12 following, Lord Crewe refused to reply to the 
questions which Lord Strachie proposed to put on the subject in 
the House of Lords. 
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On December 2 last, Lord Lansdowne said that the suggestion 
that enemy property ought to be confiscated was, “to put it 
mildly, a very violent proposition indeed.” 

To which singular remark Lord Crewe added a comment all 
his own. “The important point,” said that amiable nobleman, 
“was not that enemy goods should be taken, but that they 
should be prevented from reaching the enemy.” 

On December 23, Lord Robert Cecil said: “As far as the 
Government knew, they were doing everything they legitimately 
could not to spare or let go any cargo destined for Germany in 
regard to which they had evidence it was destined for Germany.” 

And then Lord Lansdowne, on January 13, is found blandly 
observing that “In spite of all our precautions, very considerable 
amounts continue to reach the enemy through neutral countries.” 

With the history of the naval policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, readers of the National Review are familiar. When the 
Liberal Party came into office in 1906, they at once reduced 
the Navy. They did more. They endeavoured to make such 
arrangements that no navy except a squadron of coast defence 
vessels—probably consisting of submarines—would be required, 
for the simple reason that it was to be deprived of those powers 
whose possession is both the most powerful preventive of war 
and the swiftest means of ending it. At The Hague Conference 
of 1907, the declared policy of the British Government was to 
restrict the right of search and to abandon altogether contraband 
of war; or, in brief, to establish immunity of private property 
at sea. 

The British delegates found themselves unable to proceed 
to these extreme lengths, but The Hague Conventions as a whole 
placed large restrictions upon the exercise of British sea-power. 
These provisions were subsequently embodied in the Declaration 
of London, which was intended to serve as a code of rules to 
be administered by the proposed International Prize Court of 
Appeal, to which the decisions of the British Prize Court were 
to be referred. The whole scheme was furtively embodied in 
the Naval Prize Bill, which aroused indignation throughout the 
country and which was ultimately rejected by Parliament. 

At the outbreak of war the Government were urged formally 
to denounce the Declaration of London, The Hague Conventions, 
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and the Declaration of Paris of 1856 in order that the maritime 
rights of this country might be fully restored, and that the conduct 
of naval warfare might be regulated thenceforward as it was 
before 1856 by the accepted law of nations. The Government, 
however, preferred to fasten upon the Navy the Declaration of 
London, with the modification of certain clauses, which modifica- 
tion itself invalidated in law the rest of the provisions, because 
the instrument must be taken or left as a whole. Although they 
consistently refused to denounce the Declaration of Paris of 
1856, they subsequently invalidated that document also by 
issuing an Order in Council that, in future, the flag should not 
cover the cargo. 

The confusion thus created was augmented by the Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915, which virtually instituted a new 
principle of blockade. It should here be observed that by means 
of these various Orders in Council, the Government, in their 
devious way, had actually restored in the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the maritime rights of Great Britain. Briefly 
stated, they took to themselves powers whose exercise would 
have enabled them so to besiege the enemy by sea that, according 
to competent authority, the war would ere now have been ended. 

It now appears upon the evidence available that from first to 
last these powers have not been fully exercised. 

The only formal and authoritative declaration of naval policy 
which has been issued during the war was the ‘‘ Statement of 
the Measures Adopted to Intercept the Sea-borne Commerce 
of Germany” (White Paper, Cd. 8145), issued early last month. 
That Statement is, in fact, a commentary upon the Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915; for it purports to explain in what 
manner the rights taken to themselves by the Government in 
that Order have been exercised. In the Statement it is affirmed, 
no doubt with accuracy, that German imports into German 
ports, and German exports from German ports have been practi- 
cally stopped. But the essential question at issue is in what 
consist the means employed by the Government to stop supplies 
consigned through neutral countries from reaching or from 
leaving Germany. We learn from the Statement that a system 
has been introduced which was not mentioned in the Order 
in Council of March 11, 1915. That system consists in the 
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conclusion of a series of agreements made between the British 
Government and various groups of traders in neutral countries 
among which Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Switzer. 
land are mentioned. It does not appear that there is any secure 
guarantee that these agreements will be carried into execution 
by the groups of traders concerned. The system in question 
is called “rationing,” and it is described as “an arrangement 
by which the import of any given article into a neutral country 
is limited to the amount of its true domestic requirements. The 
best way to carry this arrangement into effect is probably by 
agreement with some body representing either some principal 
trade or the whole commerce of the country.” 

It is here to be observed that the Government cautiously 
remark that the arrangement in question is “probably” the 
best. After seventeen months’ experience of war, it seems 
they are still in doubt as to what is the best method of stopping 
enemy supplies. As a neutral state is not, under international 
law, responsible for the action of its subjects in respect of trading 
with the belligerents of either side, it may well be that the system 
of concluding agreements directly with such traders is the most 
practicable course—always provided that it is necessary to 
conclude any agreements at all. 

It seems difficult to understand why the Government, instead 
of making a series of secret agreements, which may or may not 
be observed, could not have declared that imports into neutral 
countries representing the normal consumption (calculated over 
a period of three or five years, with a margin for error) would 
be permitted; but that all imports over that amount would 
be taken into British or allied ports for adjudication by the 
Prize Court. Such a policy is perfectly plain and straightforward. 
It would undoubtedly constitute a new kind of blockade, but 
under modern conditions of warfare, a modification of the old 
law of blockade is absolutely necessary. The Government them- 
selves, in their Order in Council of March 11, 1915, have, indeed, 
instituted a new kind of blockade and have, therefore, admitted 
a principle. Nor can any neutral power find sufficient justifica- 
tion for protesting against such a system. 

There are, however, reasons why the course described was 
not adopted. It is probable that the decisive reason consists 
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in the menaces employed by Germany against the smaller neutral 
nations, which has compelled them to appeal to this country 
for a relaxation of the severity of the blockade. Lord Lansdowne 
in a recent speech implied that, in the case of Denmark, such 
pressure had undoubtedly been brought to bear. It follows 
that the secret agreements made with the various groups of 
traders in neutral countries must contain concessions as well 
as prohibitions; and in the case of the Danish Agreement, 
passages from which were quoted in both Houses of Parliament, 
it would appear that large concessions have undoubtedly been 
made. 

The question, then, narrows down to this: To what extent 
are the concessions which enable neutral countries to import 
large supplies to Germany justifiable? If we are to judge by 
the statements on the subject made by Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Lansdowne, the amount of supplies involved is inconsider- 
able. But the facts revealed in the official statistics of the 
United States exports for last year put a very different complexion 
on the matter. 

The conclusion is that the concessions made to neutrals have 
been so immense that the effective power of the Fleet has been 
largely nullified. The result has been and will be to enable 
Germany to continue the war indefinitely. 

It would seem that the naval policy pursued by the Liberal 
Government before the war has been ostensibly reversed but 
actually continued during the war. 

By what methods the Government propose to achieve success 
in war is an interesting question. They decline to use the Fleet 
for the purpose. At the time of writing, it is far from clear that 
they intend to supply men for the Army. If a war can be won 
without a Navy or an Army, it is time that the new method 
should be explained. Because the alternative to winning the 
war is losing it. 

A Naval CoRRESPONDENT 


A WARNING BEFORE THE WAR 


[Tuts remarkable letter was, needless to say, never intended for 
publication, but we have persuaded the writer, Mr. J. 8. Norman, 
to allow us to reproduce it as being of peculiar interest to the 
readers of the National Review. It was a private effort of an 
“intelligent outsider ” to induce the heads of his profession, the 
Headmasters of our great Public Schools, to note the ominous 
signs of the times, which convinced him six years ago that three 
or four years from the date of his letter, written in the autumn of 
1910, Germany would be at war with Great Britain and France. 
We have no knowledge as to any success that may have attended 
Mr. Norman’s effort in its immediate object, but we should 
imagine that the scholastic Mandarins would prefer the opinion 
of “insiders”? such as Lord Haldane—Mr. Haldane as he then 
was—commanding all the confidential information at the disposal 
of the British Government, who devoted his talents to convincing 
the country that an Anglo-German war was not one of those 
contingencies over which serious people need agitate themselves. 
It so happens that round about the date of Mr. Norman’s warning 
our War Minister was specially active and instructive, as may 
be gathered from these typical utterances: ‘“‘ He did not think 
Germany had the least intention of invading us. He had himself 
many friends there and they were very much misunderstood ” 
(the Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., at Tranent, December 14, 
1909). In November 1910 (28th) Mr. Haldane was thus educating 
the people of the interesting port of Grimsby: “ In Naval and 
Military defence we are absolutely and completely equipped to 
meet all emergencies and situations. The person who says we 
are not is in a blue funk. . . . Now I am one that believes the 
foreigner has no sinister intentions towards us. I do not believe 
there is any chance of any nation invading us, and I believe their 
wish is to live on good terms with us.” 
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Can we be surprised if in the face of such declarations from 
the “ responsible statesmen ” of the country, Mr. Norman’s effort 
to awaken the Public Schools met with a douche of cold water ? 


EpIToR OF THE “ NATIONAL REVIEW ”’] 


Tue New Beacon, SEVENOAKS, 
September 1910. 


Dear HEADMASTER,—I hope you will not think me troublesome, 
but I should be very grateful if you will consider the contents 
of this letter, and discuss it at the next committee meeting of 
the H.MM. It is the outcome of a great deal of very anxious 
thought. I have been in France, and have spent a great deal 
of time with two French professors, both of them quite extra- 
ordinary men mentally, and in other respects. We discussed 
teaching in France and England. I am convinced in many ways 
their methods are better than ours, though the system in this 
country is superior to the French system in so far as it produces, 
or ought to produce, more honesty and self-reliance; morally 
ours is superior, mentally inferior. They expressed astonishment 
at the immense amount of time given to classics in this country, 
and the neglect of English grammar, literature, and modern 
languages. 

That, however, is not what I want to write about to you. 
Amongst other things we discussed the foreign situation, 7ci 
nous sommes venus sur un terrain plus stir. I gathered that 
in France, as in this country, there is a very great number of 
thoughtful men and women (not connected in any way with 
the Press) who regard war between Germany and England and 
France as inevitable, and that, too, during the next three or 
four years. I know the foreign situation is very complicated. 
Italy is sick of the Triple Alliance, and longing to get back her 
provinces on the Adriatic; this may mean an Italo-Austrian 
war. Germany cannot possibly keep aloof if trouble arises. 
It may mean a Hungarian empire, Italy, and an immensely 
increased German empire. France cannot possibly allow that, 
and, if France takes a hand in the game, we are not only morally 
bound to join in with her, but the continuance of our Empire 
depends on it. I was very much struck with the bitter feeling 
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there is in France now against the Germans. This, however, 
is only one aspect of the situation; the other, and I think the 
vital one for our Public Schools, is the one I want to put before 
you now. Any one who is watching German finance must see 
that the financial situation in Germany is very acute. She can, 
of course, go on borrowing for some time to come, but she cannot 
go on much longer with an increasing deficit annually in income, 
The position will eventually become so acute that to relieve 
the tension German militarists will be compelled to distract 
the attention of the people from the teaching of the Socialists 
and the Republicans. 

War is not declared by a people, nor by a majority 
in any Government, but by two or three determined men, 
who see that war with another Power is their last resort. 
I think the ordinary cry that Germany wants our 
Colonies is perfectly foolish, but I am certain that the same 
unconquerable force that drove Napoleon to attempt to conquer 
England, that compelled Bismarck to adopt a policy which 
meant war in 1870, is now surely and rapidly urging the war party 
in Germany. I wonder how many of the General Staff of the Army 
would disagree with this? Regarding war, as I do, as certain soon, 
if not imminent directly, I ask myself the question, What is the 
most powerful body of men in England, who are concerned with 
the education of the future officer, doing? The answer is not 
one that can in any way relieve one’s anxiety. There is one 
thing that none of you will dispute. If war breaks out, Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Marlborough, and Charterhouse 
will cease to exist ; of course schools like mine must alter their 
character, and either be lost hopelessly, or wait for another 
period of peace. The temporary ruin of the country will not 
kill us, as it will kill you; our capital is one-fiftieth of yours, 
and we can more easily become “ popular institutions.” I 
should here like to point out that, after such a war, there is 
not a shadow of a doubt that the State will take over the educa- 
tion of the country, and the working man will reign supreme. 
Will the working man look with favour on the Public Schools ? 

Now I believe you have a great opportunity of doing something 
to help the country, and the Public Schools, to get ready for 
this struggle. I am not sure you H.MM. have not to a great 
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extent in your hands the power of saving the country, and the 
Public Schools, from the terrible effects of defeat. First should 
be considered whether the academic and technical questions you 
discuss are alone worthy of your consideration, or whether, 
with these questions you ought not to discuss with the brains 
of the Army the military policy of this country, and ensure 
united action with the directors of military education. I most 
earnestly beg your committee to widen your field of operations, 
and invite to your conference (a) the Director of Military Train- 
ing, (b) the Director of Staff Duties, (c) the Commandant of the 
Staff College, (d) the Commandant of the R.M.C., and an ex- 
soldier, Col. the Hon. H. A. Lawrence, whose knowledge of 
politics and finance, and their bearing on the military situation, 
is almost unique; (c) and (d) will tell you plainly whether the 
product of the Public Schools satisfies their needs and aspira- 
tions; (d) will tell you if you have trained the boy to describe 
his impressions, his thoughts, in clear, terse, explicit English ; 
(c) will tell you if the training of the boy has produced clear 
thinking, a sense of proportion, and the judgment and self- 
reliance which will enable him to appreciate a situation, and 
act on his own initiative; (a) and (5) will tell you what the essentials 
are that will satisfy (d) who deals with the immediate product, 
and (c) who deals with the final result. All will tell you if the 
cadets coming from the Public Schools know sufficient French 
and German to be able to read intelligently French and German 
text-books on tactics and strategy, and if the English officers 
who have received their early training at the Public Schools 
can be sent abroad to confer easily and fluently with our allies 
in a future war. 

In view of war: The second point I wish to make is this. 
The supply of officers is lamentably deficient. I am, of course, 
referring to the regular and the territorial army, or what must 
take its place soon, “ universal-service-army.” This difficulty 
you can solve if you frankly acknowledge the situation, and 
definitely adopt military training, giving it its due proportion 
of marks, as a regular school subject. If part of the time, devoted 
to school subjects and to games, were given to regularly supervised 
military training, if attendance at camp were compulsory for 
at least three weeks of the summer holidays, then, in the case 
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of all boys going to the University (for the Universities would | 
have to fall into line with the Public Schools), each year you | 
would have drafted into the ordinary walks of life a very large 7 
number of young men who had had definite military training | 
from the age of fifteen to twenty. The amount of Greek and = 
Latin absorbed would be less, but what would that matter in 7 
the day of our trial? We must face things as they are, and | 
above all things be practical and prepared. The day of the | 
scholar has temporarily gone. The times are all for men of © 
action, men trained to act on a carefully thought-out plan, men § 
whose judgment has been trained by being frequently brought 
face to face with actual, not linguistic difficulties. The system 
will allow for capable men in all branches where real issues are 
at stake. Even if every intellectual pursuit suffers for the — 
moment, the pressing need now is to train our boys to realise | 
that they must make sacrifices for the country. When this © 
is learnt, and self-devotion again acquired, the intellectual | 
pre-eminence of this country will be established on a firmer | 
basis than it is at present. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. S. Norman 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NATIONAL REVIEW, OCTOBER, 1915. 
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GERMANS IN THE MI 


METALLBANK AND METALLURG 
KRIEGSMETALL GESELLSCHAFT 


(German War Metal Co.) Capital : 40,000,000 Marks. 
Directors : Bergrat Biornbaum, Dr. F. Heberlein. Alfred Merton, J. S 
Dr. G. Kollo, Herm. Schmitz. A. Boerner, O. Friedrich. 
Advisory Board : Dr. W. Merton, Dr. H. Oswalt, Walter Merton, J. Andi 
Leo Ellinger, Louis Fadé. Otto Hanck, Aug. Ladenburg, Walther von 
| Neufville, W. Rathenau, Emil Rathenau, E. Zuitgraff, J. C. Ertel, D. W. 


500,000 Marks subscribed by : Holds Shares and Securities to the value of asks wa Marks in 


METALLGESELLSCHAFT Merron MetTatiuraicaL Co. or LONDON AMERICAN MeEré 


Pe -~—~-------- - —~ == Registered 1907 to acquire from Zachary Merton shares in the ) - 
. f g TT 30 
Capital : 18,000,000 Marks, eee Compnnnns Capital : $3, 


| 
| Directors : a Merton, Georg Schwarz. Car Schaefer, | Directors: Jacob Langeloth, 
Herm. Winkler, R. Ochs, C R. Euber, Dr. Ph. Hochschild. 


j 


Directors who have been, but are not now, Directors: T. ' Loeb, Treasurer: Theodore § 
Advisory poke f Dr. W. Merton, L. Ellinger, Walter von Huntington, E. H. Merton, A. Merton, R. Merton, A. G. Stern, | Goldman ; R. Merton (latter in 19 
| Rath, Alfred Merton, Otto Hanck, Dr. P. Roediger, Dr. Gustav | W. Merton, G. Crequi-Montfort, A. J. Schwolen, Hon. A. G. | : 
Ratjen, and Walter Merton. Villiers. | 
ins OY CE eee ee ey. anne Directors: S. Baer, H. Gardner, W. Gardner, and Controls by share-holc 
| G. E. Schuster. 
Is connected with the following Companies ” alnatioan of Alfred Merton and Richard Merton (both of 
Frankfurt) were filed on August 14, 1914, as having resigned | | Acts as Agent in U.S.A. for: 
| 1 l ; | as from January 1, 1914. Hawar BR. Menron ann Cx 
American’ H., R. Merton AUSTRALIAN COMPAGNIE DES | Lote ne ieee METALLGESELLSCHAPT. 
METAL AND Co. METAL MINERALS Y_ | ; METALLBANK AND METALL 
Co. (q.v.) | Co. METALES The Company holds shares in— 


Soortté DE NICKEL. 
(q.v.) (q.v.) (MExIco). 
All shares are held by : 


Henry R. Merton anv Co., Lrp. 


Original Partners before its incorporation were : 
Siegfried Rudolf Zunz. 
Emile Ralph Merton. 
Zachary Merton. 

Directors now are: 
Samuel Baer. | 


Henry Gardner. The Share-holdings taken over 
Oscar Langenbach. from Mr, Zachary Merton were as 
| Emile Ralph Merton. follows : 
| Zachary Merton. Henry R. Merton and ” 
| | Minto Wilson Co.. Ltd. . £118,750 
| i , American Metal Co. : $197,000 
On August 14, 1914, a return stated that Amerikanisches Berg und | 
Alfred Merton and Richard Merton had vacated Hiitten Consortium Mks. 2,000,000 | 
| their seats owing to non-attendance as from Williams, Foster, and ° | 
| January 1, 1914. Co. A £103,110 | 
| Offices : 2 Meta Exchange Buildings, E.C. | Australian Metal Co. ; £14,640 
Dillwyn and Co. . ° £3,500 
| ‘i 
| | Shares are held by : 
COMPAGNIE DES MINERAIS DE LikaE OrE TRADING Go, Lrp. Metallgesellschaft of 
Frankfurt. . £118,750 
ao rae? oa a iz Metallbank and Metal- 
Capital : 4,000,000 francs, Capital : £100,000. lurgische of Frank- 
Directors: J. P. Marlier (President), Late of 2 Metal Exchange Buildings, a Weston ani caja 
G. Schwarz, R. Euler, R. Merton, C. Schaefer, |——-| London, E.C., now of Gracechurch Street, ° Richard Merton, of 22) 
J. Sommer, and G. Ratjen, all of Frankfurt ; E.C. Treakhart : rs 000 
D. E. Crequi-Montfort (late of Merton Directors: J. P. Marlier, G. E. Schuster, Sedhues Merton cointh Bc Hie 
Metalling Co.). G. Schwarz (Frankfurt), W. G. Sommerhoff pai age ond me 
(Frankfurt), and T. Sternfeld (New York). Gecnt Gen . 26,750 
—- st Schweizerische Ges. fiir 


The Recueil Financiére states: “ This Com- 


Metallwerte . . 118,750 
pany is closely allied with the Metallgesellschaft Shares are held by : 
of Frankfurt. H, R. Merton and Co. A ; . 31,780 
American Metal Co. . A ‘ - 380,000 
Compagnie des Minerales . ‘ i 27,500 
Metallgesellschaft  . : : : 10,000 
. ; | | 
TRADING INVESTMENT MINES DE A seatinaelianl HEBERLEL, 4 Henry R. MERTON, W. E. M. SxNDICATE, TuHames Mera Co., L' 
Co., Lrp. Lrp. AND Co., Lrp. AND Co., Lip. Lrp. rae on Daehn. anes 
Secretary: D. N. Forbes, ee ee, Secretary : (q.v-) a a ee ee Bs ; 
7 St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill. cig te D. Mo Wishes. , | Registered Dec. 12, 191 
Owns lease of mines in | 7 elon BL | Registered Dec. 12, 1911. Capital : £15,000. 
| _ Pyrenees, France. a Directors : | Directors 
| ae ir : 
| Registered April 1913. Directors : | — H. J. Enthoven | 
eee , | H. J: Enthoven. 
| Directors : H. Gardner (since 1905). Directors : ; G. Schuster. ; G. a ng 
ae ee W. Gardner. | Walter Candis | Dr. E. Heberlein. | Dr. 7 Heberlein (Mana: 
| A. G. C. Villiers. eee | H.C. Kirstan, First Secretary : | Secretary : 
} Address : | Geo. Schuster. j G. Schuster, | 1g . 
7 Gracechurch St., E.C. | Ferdinand Heberlein,), Office | 20 Bishopsgate, E.C. | PO Ae rlavsrg EC. 
Capital : £120,000 c/o Merton Metallurgical | of Frankfurt. vacated | i : il 
Pp , g 
Held by: Co. | Gotthold Koells, of ( Aug. 31, Se ee ee a oe — a 
J } ne Pa . € fa hl oo 
Metallbank and iss. | Frankfurt. 1914. The Shares are held by : The Shares are held b 
Metallurgische . £20,000 : a - No. 
Merton Metallurgical ; Registered 1900. ania Metallbank ; and Merton Metallurgical 
Co. ‘ ; . 25,000 Capital ; £100,000 he 3 Metallurgische . 100 So. 
G. Schuster. . 20,000 : ,000. 20,000 Ordinary shares of £1. Merton Metallurgical H eiditieaatuce of 
H.Gardner . . 10,000 Shares held by : ‘14,000 Deferred shares of 1s. Co.* ont 100 ‘Wiesbaden ._ 
S. Baer . . . 5,000 H. R. Mertonand Co. £21,250 Held by: Hermann Muhling- Metallbank and 
Villiers. , . 20,000 H. Gardner. : 6,825 Ord. Def. haus, of Wiesbaden 100 Metallurgische 
Se EK. K. Merton . ‘ 2,480 oe Metallurgical : Wilhelm Witter, of - J. Enthoven and 
£100,000 = — ; ‘ ane 7,900 10,000 Hamburg . : 150 a hi , 
Out of £101,250. / Deer . . - 2,970 Moteilbarik of Frank- = Wilhelm W itter, of 
4 7 orang - 8 —_ furt . . 9,800 4,000 500 Hamburg 
. Gardner ; 


a 17,700 14,000 - 
£38,035 


Mortgage to H. R. Merton 
and Co., Oct. 27, 1913, for 
£2,500. Liquidator appointed 
Feb. 19, 1914. 


. ~~ sold May 18, 1913, to Huntington, Heberlein, and Co., and transferred back again April 30, 1914. 
+ W. C. Bond was appointed alternate Director with W inkler on April 22, 1913. Sc ehuster and Bond r signed, and J. Angu 


Be a2. 


E METAL TRADE 


[ETALLURGISCHE 


00,000 Marks. 
| Merton, J. Sommer, A. Becker, E. Grenbert, Wolfg. Job, 
erton, J. Andreae, Eduard Beit von Speyer, Otto Braunfels, 


Walther von Rath, Gustav Schliefer, O. Fellner, R. de 
Ertel, D. W. Marx, and J. Weber. : 


2,335 Marks in the following Companies among others, 


‘ERICAN Mera Co., Ltp. 


AUSTRALIAN ee Co., Lrp. 


SCHWEIZERISCHE Gas, FiiR METALLWERTE 


Capital : $3,500,000. 


Langeloth, Berthold Hochschild, C. 
. Secretary: 


Theodore Sternfeld 
n (latter in 1913). 


by share-holdings the following Companies— 


| 
M. | 


Julius and M. Wilson. 


Previous Directors were: 


resigned ** owing to absence.” 


A. Bicker, 


Capital : £50,000. 
Directors : Julius Amschel, C. L. Budd, George E. Schuster, | 


and a revised file of | 
Directors at Somerset House, dated August 29, 1914, stated 
that C. R. Euler, A. Merton, R. Merton, and G. Schwarz had 
H. Gardner was a Director up 


Capital : 20,000,000 fr. and Debentures. 
Shares are held in: 
Henry R. Merton and Co. 
Metallgesellschaft . 
Directors : 

President : Dr. Wilhelm Merton. 

Vice-President : A. Simonius Blumer. 

Among other Directors are: O. Braunfels, also on 


- £118,750 
Mks. 7,120,000 


» | to 1907. j Metallbank ; Otto Hanck, also on Metallgesellschaft ; 
| i Ree oe | A. Ladenburg, also on Metallbank; and Alfred 
3.A. for: Ri nal Merton. 
SRTON AND Co. The Shares are held by : The holdings in 1899 were : 
LSCHAFT. Merton Metallurgical Co. £14,400 . ae 
AND METALLURGISCHE. Metallgesellschaft 14,900 | = beet ant oP Co. “ss 
NICKEL, Metallbank and Metal- Motallverie be art £21,460 
lurgische ‘ ; 9,300} Metallurgische £17,770 
Zachary Merton 10 
Richard Merton 100 
Alfred Merton 100 
Geo. Schuster 100 
Geo. Schwarz 100 
S. Baer 10 
C. Winkler 10 
Carl E. Euler - : 100 
Miscellaneous : - 10,370 
l £50,000 
cen over | 
| were as 
£118,75 
$197,000 | os _ pire aoc Be Lees 
| | | | | 
2,000,000, METALLURGICAL Co. OHIO AND COLORADO CANYON STATE BARTLESVILLE CoMPANIA MINERA COMPANIA DE 
| or AMERICA SMELTING AND SMELTING Co. Zine Co. DE PENOLES MINERALES Y 
£103,110 | Capital : Mininea Co. Capital : Capital : oF Maprmt1, METALES OF 
£14,640 $2,000,000. Capital : $750,000. $500,000. MeExice. Mexico. 
£3,500 President : $3,000,000. 
| R. Merton 
eee (1910-11) 
All Shares held by the American Metal Co., Ltd. 
| | | ‘ | 
ETAL Co., LTD. LOMBARD §8.D. SyNDI- Wituiams, Foster, AND Co. AUSTRALIAN HeEtston VaLiey TIN Dittwyn Anpd Co., Lrp. 
cATE, LTp. Metat Co. Co., Lip. 
ote ee (See above.) Secretary : 


Dec. 12, 1911. 
: £15,000. 
ectors : 

ven. 

ter. 

rlein (Manager). 
retary : 
Schuster, 
psgate, E.C. 


s are held by: 


No. 
Murgical 
‘ ; 3,000 
aus, of 
; 4,500 
and 
che 3,000 
ven and 
: : 2,998 
tter, of 
: ; 1,500 
; 2 
15,000 


Registered 1889. 


Entered into agreement 
with Siegfried Rudolf Zunz, 
Emile Ralph Merton, and 
Zachary Merton, trading as 
H. R. Merton and Co. 


Registered Dec. 30, 1911. 
Capital : £20,000. ° 
Directors : 
G. E. Schuster. 
H. Winkler.+ 


Secretary : Directors : 
D. N. Forbes, { Z. Merton, A / 9 
62 London Wall, E.C. H. Gardner, | — 
E. R. Merton, +; Exch P " 
W. Gardner, Buildines. 
Lg | ee Be W. R. Phein. a53| A 
Che Shares were held by : ! B.S. Lindley. 
No. 3. Mills. 
or ag Metallurgical pak ‘ E. Schuster. 
og ee - - 9,995 F. A. White. 
Fisenerz- Gesellschaft ” 
of Frankfurt 9,250— aint eS —— 
gg - 250 Shareholders include : 
Hermann Winkler, of | Merton Metallurgical Co. £142,410 
Frankfurt 500 | H. R. Merton and Co. 5,260 
ere nied sina hoe es 2 | Zachary Merton 100 
Emile R. Merton . 100 
20,000 | —_— 
£147,870 


EISENERZ-GESELLSCHAFT. 
Mks, 1,250,000 
Directors include Hermann 


Winkler and Dr. Paul Roediger, 
Directors of Metallgesellschaft 


nd J. Angus was appointed, but in April 1914 Schuster and Bond were reappointed. 


Registered 1902. 
Directors : 
| J. R. Wright. 
| Registered Dec. 31, 1912. gp Pr of Metall- 
wie wdoryen sereenent | | Ait Dilwy, 
lurgical Co., Ltd. : : 
Capital : £10,000. 
Directors : 
G. E. Schuster. 


D. N. Forbes. 


Shareholders include : 


Georg Schwarz, of 


W. Gardner. Metallgesellschaft . £1,000 
J. W. H. Bolitho. Merton Metallurgical 
Co. ‘ . : , 
~~ Compagnie des 
Shares held by : Minerais de Liége . 3,000 


Merton Metallurgical 


Co. £5,467 


Gricz, GRicz, AND Son, Lp. 
Capital : £50,000. 
Admiralty Contractors. 
Williams, Foster hold £27,960 
of the Capital, 
majority of nominees on board 


of Directors. 


and have 


[Reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of the “ Globe.” 
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